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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
SPANISH LITERATURE, 


The History of Spanish Literature, By George 
| Ticknor. 3vols., 8vo. Murray. 


andthe author has, we think, by this history, 
proved that he possesses as great ability for turn- 
ing his stores of information to good account as 
he has so long evinced unwearied diligence in 
collecting them. Many years of that delightful 
literary toil has been his, as they have been the 
enjoyment of many; but few there are who 
have attained the higher felicity of building, out 
of such labour of love, a lasting monument to 
their own fame, and an Atrean Treasury for the 
public for ever. 

In 1818 Mr. Ticknor traversed Spain as a 
book-collector, and enjoyed the aid and advice 
of that excellent man and scholar, Don Jose Ant. 
Conde, whose researches into the oral literature 
of Spain are so highly and justly appreciated. 
Since that period, the author has sedulously 
availed himself of every opening and opportunity 
to augment his acquisitions; and these three 
volumes are the fruit of his industry and talent. 

The field is very wide—indeed a vast prairie— 
and we must be thankful for having it brought 
into one view, however extensive, and from its ex- 
tent impossible to be entirely seen in all its dis- 
tinctness. But hitherto we have seen only small 
separate portions of it. And Bouterwyk, and Sis- 
mondi, and Southey in his notes on Madoc, and 
all the lesser exhibitors, make us only very imper-a 
perfectly acquainted with the ground. With any 
omissions or imperfections of the American author, 
therefore, we are bound, in gratitude, to be ex- 
ceedingly lenient; and yet, as far as we can ascer- 
tain from a limited examination, he seem’ to us to 


of these works are now in existence is not known: 
Some are certainly among the treasures of the 
National Library at Madrid, in a manuscript 
which seems to be an imperfect and injured copy 
of the one originally deposited at Penafiel. Two 
others may, perhaps, yet be recovered; for one of 
them, the * Cheon of Spain,” abridged by Don 
John from that of his uncle, Alfonso the Wise, 
was in the possession of the Marquis of Mondejar 
in the middle of the eighteenth century; and the 
other, a treatise on Hunting, was seen by Pellicer 
somewhat later. A collection of Don John’s 
poems, which Argote de Molina intended to pub- 
lish in the time of Philip the Second, is probably 
lost, since the diligent Sanchez sought for it in 
vain; and his “ Conde Lucanor” alone has been 
placed beyond the reach of accident by being 
printed. 

“ All that we possess of Don John Manuel is 
important. The imperfect manuscript at Madrid 
opens with an account of the reasons why he had 
caused his works to be transcribed; reasons which 
he illustrates by the following story, very charac- 
teristic of his age:— 

“Tn the time of King Jayme the First of Ma- 
jorea,’ says he, ‘ there was a knight of Perpignan, 
who was a great Troubadour, and made brave 
songs wonderfully well. But one that he made 
was better than the rest, and, moreover, was set 
to good music. And people were so delighted 
with that song, that, for a long time, they would 
sing no other. And so the knight that made it 
was well pleased. But, one day, going through 
the strects, he heard a shoemaker singing this 
Song; and he sang it so ill, both in words and 
tune, that any man who had not heard it before 
would have held it to be a very poor song, and 
very ill made. Now when the knight heard that 
shoemaker spoil his good work, he was full of 





stand in need of but little indulgence. With 
these short remarks we shall introduce him to 
our readers, inasmuch as we can call that an in- 
troduction where the features of some 1700 pages 
are to be presented in (perhaps) seventeen. ‘The 
earliest ages of Spanish literature must not de- 
tain us ; nor shall we stop at the famous Cid, nor 
the poems of Berceo. From Alfonso* the 10th, 
the royal house of Castile were themselves literary 
and the patrons of literature. Of one of these, 
Don John Manuel, we are told,— 


“In a life like this, full of intrigues and violence, 
—from a prince like this, who married the sisters 
of two kings, who had two other kings for his sons- 
in-law, and who disturbed his country by his re- 
bellions and military enterprises for above thirty 
years,—we should hardly look for a successful 
attempt in letters. Yet so itis. Spanish poetry, 
we know, first appeared in the midst of turbulence 
and danger; and now we find Spanish prose fic- 
tion springing forth from the same soil, and under 
similar circumstances.” 

“He is known to have written twelve works; 
and, so anxious was he about their fate, that he 
caused them to be carefully transcribed in a large 
volume, and bequeathed them to a monastery he 

founded on his estates at Penafiel, as a burial- 
place for himself and his descendants. How many 





* In quotations we make it a to follow the orthogra- 

hy of the author, and have thas spelled the name as Mr. 

knor does, “ Alfonso.” But the king wrote Partidas, 
and in one of them his Majesty began the seven parts with 
the seven letters of his name, and the sixth, we believe, is a 
#, not an s.—Ep. L. G 
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grief and anger, and got down from his beast, 
and sat down by him. But the shoemaker gave 
no heed to the knight, and did not cease from 
| Singing; and the further he sang, the worse he 
spviled the song that knight had made. And 
when the knight heard his good work so spoiled 
by the foolishness of the shoemaker, he took up 
very gently some shears that lay there, and cut 
all the shoemaker’s shoes in pieces, and mounted 
his beast, and rode away. 

“ Now, when the shoemaker saw his shoes, and 
beheld how they were cut in pieces, and that he 
had lost all his labour, he was much troubled, 
and went shouting after the knight that had done 
it. And the knight answered: ‘ My friend, our 
lord the king, as you well know, is a good king 
and a just. Let us, then, go to him, and let him 
determine, as may seem right, the difference be- 
tween us.’ And they were agreed to do so. 
And when they came before the king the shoe- 
maker told him how all his shoes had been cut 
i n pieces, and much harm done to him. And the 
king was wroth at it, and asked the knight if this 
were truth. And the knight said that it was; 
but that he would like to say why he did it. And 
the king told him to say on. And the knight 
answered, that the king well knew that he had made 
asong,—the one that was very good and had 
good music,—and he said that the shoemaker had 
spoiled it in singing; in proof whereof, he prayed 
the king to command him now to sing it. And 
the king did so, and saw how he spoiled it, Then 
the knight said, that- since the shoemaker had 
spoiled the good work he had made with great 











pains and labour, so he might spoil the works of 
the shoemaker. And the king and all they that 
were there with him were very merry at this, and 
laughed; and the king commanded the shoemaker 
never to sing that song again, nor trouble the 
good work of the knight; but the king paid the 
shoemaker for the harm that was done him, and 
commanded the knight not to vex the shoemaker 
any more.’ ” 


The productions of the time of Alfonso the 11th 
are enumerated and illustrated (i.e. in the first 
half of the 14th century), and we find our own 
Chaucer shortly preceded by poems, especially 
by Juan Ruiz de Hita, very much resembling 
those which have made him immortal. About 
this period the Spanish version of the Dance 
of Death is very striking and picturesque,— 


“The first seven stanzas of the Spanish poem 
constitute a prologue, in which Death issues his 
summons, partly in his own —s and partly in 
that of a preaching friar, ending thus:— 

© Come to the Dance of Death, all ye whose fate 
By birth is mortal,be ye great or small ; 
And willing come, nor loitering, nor late, 
Else force shall bring you struggling to my thrall : 
For since yon friar hath uttered loud his call 
. ‘4 codli 





‘op e and g sincere, 
He that delays must * no waiting here ; 
For still the cry is, Haste ! and, Haste to all!’ 


“Death now proceeds, as in the old pictures and 
oems, to summon, first, the Pope, then cardinals, 
ings, bishops, and so on, down to day-labourers, 

all of whom are forced to join his mortal dance, 
th each first makes some remonstrance that 
indicates surprise, liérror, or reluctance. The call 
to youth and beauty is spirited :— 
* Bring to my danee, and bring without delay, 
Those damsels twain, you see so bright and fair ; 
They came, but eame not in a willing way, 
To list my chants of mortal grief and care: 
‘Nor shall the flowers and roses fresh they wear, 
Nor rich attire, avail their forms to save. 
They strive in vain who strive against the grave ; 
It may not be; my wedded brides they are.’ 


That “ripe scholar” Gayangos, Professor of 
Arabic at Madrid, procured Mr, Ticknor a MS. 
copy of this most popular poem. El Rimado de 
Palacio, immediately following, is remarkable for 
that age. It ranges from gay to grave, and 
breathes somewhat of calm didactic satire. 

“Thus, speaking of the Zetrados, or lawyers, 
he says:*— 

When entering on a law suit, 
If you ask for their advice, 
They sit down very solemnly, 
Their brows fall in a trice. 
© A question grave is this,’ they say, 
* And asks for labour nice ; 
To the Council it must go, 
And such management implies.’ 
I think, perhaps, in time, 
I can help you in the thing, 
By dint of labour lon 
And grievous studying ; 
But other duties I must leave, 
Away all business fling, 
Your case alone must study, 
And to you alone must cling. 


“Somewhat farther on, when he speaks of 
justice, whose administration had been so lament- 
ably neglected in the civil wars during which he 





* Letrado has continued to be used to mean a lawyer in 
Spanish down to our day, as clerk has to mean a writer in 
English, though the original signification of both was dif- 
ferent. 
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lived, he takes his graver tone, and speaks witha 
wisdom and gentleness we should hardly have 
expected :— 
‘ True justice is a noble thing, 
That merits all renown ; 
Tt fills the land w:th people, 
Checks the guilty with its frown ; 
But kings, that should uphold its power, 
In thoughtlessness look down, 
And forget the precious jewel 
That gems their honoured crown. 


And many think by cruelty 
Its duties to fulfil, 

But their wisdom all is cunning, 
For justice doth no ill; 

With pity and with truth it dwells, 
And faithfal men will still 

From puvishment and pain turn back, 
As sore against their will’ 


The 6th chapter brings us to four classes of 
early popular literature, and first the Ballad, which 
found a cherishing home in Spain, where, as Mr. 
Ticknor states,— 


“ During the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
on the throne of Castile, or within its shadow, 
we have seen a succession of such poets and prose 
writers as Alfonso the Wise, Sancho, his son, 
Don John Manuel, his nephew, and the Chancel- 
lor Ayala, to say nothing of Saint Ferdinand, 
who preceded them all, and who perhaps gave 
the first decisive iengsies to letters in the centre 
of Spain and at the North.” 


The early and traditional account of the ballad 
poetry of Spain will be found very interesting, 
The first printed are in the “ Canconeros Gene- 
rales,” printed in 1511. Other collections fol- 
lowed, and little has been added within the last 
two hundred years. 

Chronicles, Romances of Chivalry, and the 
Drama fill up the four popular classes, and are 
treated of at length by the author ; and we will 
conclude this “introduction” with what is said 
of the extraordinary Comedia of Celestina, one 
of the first or to the secular drama, and 
the relation of which to the conditions of societ 
and the age (the middle of the 15th century) is 
so wonderfully illustrative. 


“It is a prose composition, in twenty-one acts, 
or parts, originally called ‘The Tragi-comedy 
of Calisto and Melibcea ;’ and though, from its 
length, and indeed from its very structure, it can 
never have been represented, its dramatic spirit 
and movement have left traces, that are not to be 
mistaken, of their influence on the national drama 
ever since. 

“ The first act, which is much the longest, was 
probably written by Rodrigo Cota, of Toledo, and 
in that case we may safely assume that it was 
produced about 1480. It opens in the environs 
of a city which is not named, with a scene be- 
tween Calisto, a young man of rank, and Melibcea, 
a maiden of birth oa qualities still more noble 
than his own. He finds her in her father’s gar- 
den, where he had aceidentally followed his bird 
in hawking, and she receives him as a Spanish 
lady of condition in that age would be likely to 
receive a stranger, who begins his acquaintance 
by making love to her. The result is, that the 
presumptuous young man goes home full of mor- 
tification and despair, and shuts himself up in his 
darkened chamber. Sempronio, a confidential 
servant, understanding the cause of his master's 
trouble, advises him to apply to an old woman, 
with whom the apeeles valet is secretly in 
league, and who is half a pretender to witchcraft 
and half a dealer in love philters. This person- 
age is Celestina. Her character, the first hint of 
which may have been taken from the Archpriest 
of Hita’s sketch of one with not dissimilar pre- 
tensions, is at once revealed in all its powers. 
She boldly promises Calisto that he shall obtain 
possession of Melibeea, and from that moment 
secures to herself a complete control over him, 
and over all who are about him.” 

“ The low and vulgar woman succeeds, by pre- 





senting herself at the house of Meliboea’s father: 
with lady-like trifles to sell; and, having once 


_| obtained an entrance, easily finds the means of 


establishing her right to return. Intrigues of 
the grossest kind amongst the servants and sub- 
ordinates follow; and the machinations and con- 
trivanees of the mover of the whole mischief ad- 
vance through the midst of them with great 
rapidity,—all managed by herself, and all contri- 
buting to her power and purposes. Nothing, in- 
deed, seems to be beyond the reach of her un- 
principled activity and talent. She talks like a 
saint or a philosopher, as it suits her purpose. 
She flatters; she threatens; she overawes; her 
unscrupulous ingenuity is never at fault ; her 
main.object is never forgotten or overlooked. 


“Meantime the unhappy Melibcea, urged by 
whatever insinuation and seduction can suggest, 
is made to confess her love for Calisto. From 
this moment her fate is sealed. Calisto visits her 
secretly in the night, after the fashion of the old 
Spanish gallants; and then the conspiracy hurries 
onward to its consummation. At the same time, 
however, the retribution begins. The persons 
who had assisted Calisto to bring about his first 
interview with her, quarrel for the reward he had 
given them; and Celestina, at the moment of her 
triumph, is murdered by her own base agents and 
associates, two of whom, attempting to escape, 
are in their turn summarily put to death by the 
officers of justice. Great confusion ensues. Ca- 
listo is regarded as the indirect cause of Celes- 
tina’s death, since she perished in his service; 
and some of those who had been dependent upon 
her are roused to such indignation, that they 
track him to the place of his assignation, seeking 
for revenge. There they fall into a quarrel with 
the servants he had posted in the streets for his 
protection. He hastens to the rescue, is precipi- 
tated from a ladder, and is killed on the spot. 
Meliboea confesses her guilt and shame, and 
throws herself headlong from a high tower; im- 
mediately upon which the whole melancholy and 
atrocious story ends with the lament of the 
broken-hearted father over her dead body. 


“ As has been intimated, the Celestina is rather 
a dramatized romance than a proper drama, or 
even a well considered attempt to produce a 
strictly dramatic effect. Such as itis, however, 
Europe can show nothing on its theatres, at the 
same period, of equal literary merit. It is full 
of life and movement throughout. Its characters, 
from Celestina down to her insolent and lying 
valets,and her brutal female associates, are de- 
veloped with a skill and truth rarely found in 
the best periods of the Spanish drama. Its style 
is easy and pure, sometimes brilliant, and always 
full of the idiomatic resources of the old and true 
Castilian; such a style, unquestionably, as had 
not yet been approached in Spanish prose, and 
was not often reached afterwards. Occasionally, 
indeed, we are offended by an idle and cold dis- 
play of learning; but, like the gross manners of 
the piece, this poor vanity is a fault that belonged 
to the age. 
“ The great offence of the Celestina, however, 
is, that large portions of it are foul with a shame- 
less libertinism of thought and language. Why 
the authority of Church and State did not at 
once interfere to prevent its circulation, seems 
now hardly intelligible. Probably it was, in 
part, because the Celestina claimed to be written 
or the purpose of warning the young against the 
seductions and crimes it so loosely unveils; or, 
in other words, because it claimed to be a book 
whose tendency was good. Certainly, strange as 
the fact may now seem tous, many so received it. 
It was dedicated to reverend ecclesiastics, and to 
ladies of rank and modesty in Spain and out of 
it, and seems to have been read generally, and 
perhaps by the wise, the gentle, and the good, 
without a blush. When, therefore, those who 
had the power were called to exercise it, they 











shrank from the task; only slight changes were 
required; and the Celestina was then left to run 
its course of popular favour unchecked. In the 
century that followed its first appearance from 
the press in 1499, a century in which the nun- 
ber of readers was comparatively very small, it 
is easy to enumerate above thirty editions of the 
original—probably there were more. At that 
time, too, or soon afterwards, it was made known 
in English, in German, and in Dutch; and that 
none of the learned at least might be beyond its 
reach, it appeared in the universal Latin. Thrice 
it was translated into Italian, and thrice into 
French. The cautious and severe author of the 
* Dialogue on Languages,’ the Protestant Valdés, 
gave it the highest praise. So did Cervantes, 
The very name of Celestina became a proverb, 
like the thousand by words and adages she herself 
pours out with such wit and fluency; and itis 
not too much to add, that, down to the days of 
Don Quixote, no Spanish book was so much 
known and read at home and abroad. 

“ Such success insured for it a long series of 
imitations; most of them yet more offensive to 
morals and public decency than the Celestina it- 
self; and all of them, as might be anticipated, of 
inferior literary merit to their model.” 

“ Even in our own days, a drama containing so 
much of her story as a modern audience will 
listen to, has been received with favour; while, at 
the same time, the original tragi-comedy itself 
has been thought worthy of being reprinted at 
Madrid, with various readings to settle its text, 
and of being rendered anew by fresh and vigorous 
translations into the French and the German. 

“The influence, therefore, of the Celestina, 
seems not yet at an end, little as it deserves re- 
gard, except for its lifelike exhibition of the most 
unworthy forms of human character, and its sin- 
gularly pure, rich, and idiomatic Castilian style.” 

(To be continued.) 








SOUTHEYANA. 


The Life and Correspondence of Robert Southey. 

By the Rev. C. C. Southey. Vol. II. Longmans 
WE need not refer to what we said of the first 
volume of this work. However executed, the 
remains of the Laureate command a wide market, 
and the value of the miscellaneous fund (though 
disfigured by some carelessness and inaccuracies, 
reprehensible in the compiler, but of no moment, 
as regards their value,*) is quite sufficient to jus 
tify the popularity of the Southeyana, Taking 
this view of the subject, and connecting it more 
particularly with the literature with which it iss0 
conversant, we have adopted for this notices 
fashion which, we think, will suit the name we 
have put at its head, and, we hope, be adequate to 
the contents and pleasurable to our readers. The 
date of this volume ranges between 1799 and 
1805; from the 25th to the 32nd year of the poets 
age. During all this time—besides his labours 
on “ Madoc,” “ Thulaba,” “Letters from Spaia 
and Portugal,” and projected histories, &c., &. 
—he derived his income from constant writing for 
the periodical press, newspapers, reviews, the 
“Annual Register,” and some minor productions, 
thrown out as circumstances prompted. Of his 
contributions to magazines, &c., during his early 
life no list can be found, and the majority of thea 
must ever remain in the cloud of anonymous 
oblivion. Having said so much, or rather 9 
little, we now proceed, according to our plan, 10 
exhibit Southeyana, without regard to the partits 
addressed, or the circumlocution of unnecessary 
explanations. The passages must speak for them 
selves. We begin in 1799:— 

‘“¢ My books sell very well. Other book news 
have I none, except, indeed, that John Thel- 
wall is writing an epic poem, and Samuel Rogers 
is a'so writing an epic poem ; George Dyer, 
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* The worst fault is an occasional ill-arrangement of dale 
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hath similar thoughts. >” [What has become 
«of Mr. Rogers’ Epic design]? 

At Bristol, Southey formed his great intimacy 
with Davy, and writes of the laughing gas :— 


“* Davy has actually invented a new pleasure, 
for which language has no name. Oh, Tom ! I 
am going for more this evening ; it makes one 
strong, and so happy ! so gloriously happy ! and 
without any after debility, but instead of it, in- 
creased strength of mind and body. Oh, excel- 
lent air-bag! Tom, I am sure the air in heaven 
must be this wonder-working gas of delight!’ ” 

Madoc.—* * That poem advances very slowly. 
Iam convinced that the best way of writing is, 
to write rapidly, and correct at leisure. Madoc 
would bea better poem if written in six months, 
than if six years were devoted to it.’” 

Publishers.—“ ‘Geese were made to grow 
feathers, and farmers’ wives to pluck them. I 
suspect buoksellers and authors were made with 
something of the like first cause. 

Friendships.—“ ‘Perhaps the closest friend- 
ships will be found among men of inferior intel- 
lect, for such most completely accord with each 
other. There is scarcely any man with whom 
the whole of my being comes in contact ; and 
thus with different people I exist another and 
yet the same. With . for instance, the 
school-boy feelings revive ; I have no other asso- 
ciations in common with him. With some I am 
the moral and intellectual agent ; with others I 
partake the daily and hourly occurrences of life. 
You and I [Mr. Bedford], when we would see 
alike, must put on younger spectacles, Whatever 
is most important in society, appears to us under 
different points of view. The man in Xenophon 
blundered when he said he had two souls,—my 
life for it, he had twenty!’ ”’ 

“* Mary Wollstonecroft was but beginning to 
reason when she died ; her volume is mere 
feeling, and its only possible effect to awaken a 
few female minds more excitable than the com- 
mon run.’ ” 


In 1800, Southey revisited Lisbon, and we may 
also record Here that during this period of his 
life he kept up a desultory, or rather nominal, 
study of the law as a profession, and was for a 
short period private secretary to Isaac Corry (in 
Dublin and in London), Chancellor of the Trish 
Exchequer. Several other plans of life were pro- 
posed, especially such as would carry him to a 
warm climate, which he longed for, but none of 
them were accomplished; and many projects for 
new publications were discussed with Messrs. 
Longman and Company, which were not finally 
carried into effect. Indeed, with what Southey 
really had to write, and the magnitude of some of 
these propositions, they were simply impossible. 
We pass, then, to his return from Portugal. 

Experimental Philosophy.—** Davy’s removal 
to London extends his sphere of utility, and 
places him in affluence ; yet he will be the 
worse for it. Chameleon-like, we are all coloured 
by the near objects! and he is among metaphysi- 
cal sensualists: he should have remained a few 
years longer here, till the wax cooled, which is 
now passive to any impression. I wish it was 
not true; but it unfortunately is, that experi- 
mental philosophy always deadens the feelings ; 
and these men who ‘ botanise upon their mothers’ 
graves,’ may retort and say, that cherished feel- 
ings deaden our usefulness ; and so we are all 
well in our way.’ ” 

London Critics.—“* The review (of Thalaba in 
the M. Magazine) altogether is a good one, and 
will be better than any London one, because Lon- 
don reviewers always know something of the 
uuthors who appear before them, and this inevi- 
tably affects the judgment. I, myself, get the 
Worthless poems of some good-natured person 
whom I know; I am aware of what review 
Phrases go for, and contrive to give that person 
no pain, and deal‘out such milkeand-water praise 





as will do no harm: to speak of smooth versifica- 
cation and moral tendency, &c., will take in 
some to buy the book, while it serves as an 
emollient mixture for the patient. I have rarely 
scratched without giving a plaister for it ; except 
indeed, where a fellow puts a string of titles to | 
his name, or such an offender as appears, 
and then my inquisitorship, instead of actually 
burning him, only ties a few crackers to his tail.’” 

False Prophecy.—“*The Edinburgh Review 
will not keep its ground. It consists of pamph- 
lets instead of critical accounts. There is the 
quantity of a three-shilling pamphlet in one 
article upon the Balance of Power, in which the 
brimstone-fingered son of oatmeal says, that wars 
now are carried on by the sacrifice of a few use- 
less millions and more useless lives, and by a few 
sailors fighting harmlessly upon the barren ocean: 
these are his very words. . . . . He thinks 
there can be no harm done unless an army were 
to come and eat up all the sheep’s trotters in 
| Edinburgh.’ 
| Edinburgh. 
| Cowper.—* * Cowper’s Life is the most pick- 
| pocket work, for its shape and price, and author 
| and publisher, that ever appeared. It relates very 
little of the man himself. This sort of delicacy 
seems quite groundless towards a man who has 
left no relations or connections who could be 
hurt by the most explicit biographical detail. 
His letters are not what one does expect, and yet 
what one ought to expect, for Cowper was not a 
strong-minded man even in his best moments. 
The very few opinions that hegave upon authors 
are quite ludicrous; he calls Mr. Park, 

+ « « « ‘that comical spark, 

Who wrote to ask me for a Joan of Arc,’ 
‘one of our best hands’ in poetry. Poor 
wretched man ! the Methodists amoug whom he 
lived made him ten times madder than he could 
else have been.’” 

Scott.—“* I have just gone through the Scot- 
tish Border Ballads. Walter Scott himself is a 
man of great talent and genius; but wherever he 
patches an old poem, it is always with new 
bricks. Of the modern ballads, his own fragment 
is the only good one, and that is very good. I 
am sorry to see Leyden’s good for so little. Sir 
Agrethorn is flat, foolish, Matthewish, Gre- 
goryish, Lewisish. I have been obliged to coin 
vituperative adjectives on purpose, the language 
not having terms enough of adequate abuse. I 
suppose the word Flodden-Field entitles it toa 

lace here, but the scene might as well have been 
faid in El-dorado, or Tothill-fields, or the countr 
of Prester John, for anything like costume which 
it possesses. It is odd enough that almost every 
passage which Scott has quoted from Froissart 
be among the extracts which I had made. In 
all these modern ballads there is a modernism of 
thought and language-turns, to me very per- 
ceptible and very unpleasant, the more so 
for its mixtnre with antique words—polished 
steel and rusty iron! This is the case in all 
Scott’s ballads.’ ” 


Cumberland.—* ‘If Cumberland must have a 

reek name, there is but one that fits him—Aris- 
tophanes—and that for the worst part of his 
character. If his plays had any honest principle 
in them, instead of that eternal substitution of 
honour for honesty, of a shadow for a substance 
—if his novels were not more profligate in their 
tendency than Matthew Lewis’s unhappy beok— 
if the perusal of his Calvary were not a cross 
heavy enough for any man to bear who has ever 
read ten lines of Milton—if the man were innocent 
of all these things, he ought never to be forgiven 
for his attempt to blast the character of Socrates. 
Right or wrong, no matter, the name had been 
canonised, and, God knows, wisdom and virtue 
have not so many saints that they can spare an 
altar to his clumsy pickaxe.’” 


A few notices of Coleridge, between whom and 
Southey, for many years, endured the warmest 











mutual friendship, including the noblest attributes 
of that misused and abused title, may finish this 
melange. Southey had always the keenest per- 
ception of Coleridge’s dreamy waste of energies 
and life, his visions of immensities and his dawd- 
ling with insignificances, and he often twits him 
with his indulgence of this enervating tempera- 
ment, and the idle habits it engendered; but in 
vain—they continued to the end, and opium 
finished what nature began and farniente constitu- 
tion nourished. ‘To him his friend writes:— 

““* Time and absence make strange work with 
our affections ; but mine are ever returning to 
rest upon you. I have other and dear friends, 
but none with whom the whole of my being is in- 
timate—with whom every thought and feel- 
ing can amalgamate. Oh! I have yet such 
dreams! Is it quite clear that you and I were 
not meant for some better star, and dropped, by 
mistake, into this world of pounds, shillings, and 
pence ? 

“*As to your Essays, &c. &c., you spawn 
plans like a herring ; I only wish as many of 
the seed were to vivify in proportion.. . + - 


“Your Essays on Contemporaries I am_ not 
much afraid of the imprudence of, because I have 
no expectation that they will ever be written; 
but if you were to write, the scheme projected 
upon the old poets would be a better scheme, be- 
cause more certain of sale, and in the execution 
nothinginvidious. Besides, your sentence would 
fall with greater weight upon the dead: how- 
ever impartial you may be, those who do not read 
your books will think ‘your opinion the result of 
your personal attachments, and that very belief 
will prevent numbers from reading it. Again, 
there are some of these living poets to whom you 
could not fail of giving scrious pain; Hayley, in 
particular, — and everything about that man is 
good except his poetry. Bloomfield I saw in 
London, and an interesting man he is —even 
morethan you would expect. I have reviewed 
his Poems with the express object. of serving 
him; because if his fame keeps up to another 
volume, he will have made money enough to sup- 
port him comfortably in the country: but in a 
work of criticism how could you bring him to the 
touchstone? and to Jessen his reputation is to mar 
his fortune. 

“*We shall’ probably agree altogether some 
day upon Wordsworth’s Lyrical Poems. Dees he 
not associate more feeling with particular 
phrases, and you also with him, than those 
phrases can convey to any one else? This I sus- 
pect. Who would part with the ring of a dead 
friend’s hair? and yet a jeweller will give for it 
only the value of the gold : and so must words 
pass for their current value. 


“*T saw a number of notorious people after you 
left London. Mrs. Inchbald,—an odd woman, 
but I like her. Campbell . . . who spoke of 
old Scotch ballads with contempt! Fuseli. . . 
Flaxman, whose touch is better than his feeling. 
Bowles . . . . Walter Whiter, who wanted 
toconvert me to believe in Rowley. Perkins, 
the Tractorist *, a demure-looking rogue. Dr. 
Busby,—oh ! what a Dr. Busby !—the great 
musician ! the greater than Handel ! who is to 
be the husband of St.Cecilia in his seraph state— 
and he set at me with a dead compliment } 
Lastly, Barry the painter: poor fellow! he is too 
mad and too miserable to laugh at.’ ” 

To Rickman :— 

“You are ina great measure right about 
Coleridge ; he is worse in body than you seem 
to believe, but the main cause lies in his own 
management of himself, orrather want of manage- 
ment. His {mind is in a perpetual St. Vitus’s 








* This alludes to Perkin’s Magaetic Tractors. 
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dance—eternal activity without action. At times 
he feels mortified that he should have done so 
little; but this feeling never produces any exer- 
tion. I will begin to-morrow, he says, and thus 
he has been all his life-long letting to-day slip. 
He has had no heavy calamities in life, and so 
contrives.to be miserable about trifles. Poor fel- 
low! there is no one thing which gives me so 
much pain as the witnessing such a waste of une- 
ualled power.’ ” 

With this we would conclude, but there is an 
amusing mention of a subject of natural history 
lately revived, and treated with so much interest 
by Mr. Strickland—viz, the Dodo. In 1803, 
Southey writes :— 

“*Do you know that the Dodois actually ex- 
tinct, having been, beyond doubt, too stupid to 
take care of himself? . . . There is no hope 
of recovering the species, unless you could 
get your friend —— to sit upon a gander’s egg.’” 

Our last extract is a strange commentary on 
the life of the writer:—“ I look upon the invention 
of Reviews (says Robert Southey, from Keswick, 
March 30, 1804) to be the worst injury which litera- 
ture has received since its revival ;” and he adds:— 

“* People formerly took up a book to learn 
from it, and with a feeling of respect and thankful- 
ness tothe man who had spent years in acquiring 
that knowledge, which he communicates to them in 
afew hours; now they only iook for faults. Every 
body is a critic, that is, every reader imagines 
himself superior to the author, and reads his 
book that he may censure it, not that he may im- 
prove by it.’ ” 

Did there ever exist a man who has, according 
to this canon, done so much injury to literature 
as Robert Southey? ! ! 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Wilmingtons; a Novel. By the Author of 
“ Two Old Men’s Tales,” &c. 3 vols. Colburn 


Tue author, who takes rank among our established 
popular novelists, has constructed this tale to de- 
velope two just, though trite, ideas; viz., that much 
mischief may ensue from the indulgence in what 
people are inclined to consider their venial faults; 
and that from the smallest beginnings very great 
evils may spring. Whether the proposed moral 
is clearly made out, we leave to others to deter- 
mine; but, for our own part, we should have been 
as well pleased not to have had the design an- 
nounced, and to have taken the work upon its 
own merits. There is no use in putting on fetters 
to dance in. 

The “ Wilmingtons” displays the acknowledged 
talent of the writer about as largely and forcibly 
as any of her preceding productions. Her charac- 
ters are strongly conceived, and the most impor- 
tant scenes in which they are engaged described 
with much vigour and effect. Many incidents, 
though such as might happen among the most 
common occurrences of daily life, contribute in a 
striking manner to the interest of the story, and 
the dialogue, where requisite, is wrought up to a 
high pitch of power and feeling, 

The grand foundation of the plot possesses no 
originality. For crime and legal trial—the accusa- 
tion of the innocent and self-sacrifice to shield the 
guilty—have been the common property of the no- 
velist and dramatist for many a long year, and the 
only difference that can now be effected is in ring- 
ing the changes on the bells. This the author has 
skilfully performed. The virtuous son, yielding 
his life and every enjoyment that could render it 
- superlatively happy, in order to save a worthless 
father; with the consequences to those nearest and 
dearest to him assailing his distracted mind, aud 
their sufferings; form a family picture of great at- 
traction, and is ably contrasted by the vicious sel- 
fishness on the other side. The principal ques- 
tion on which we entertain a doubt is, an. in 
tracing the mental operations and motives for con- 





duct, the author is always successful in showing 
sufficient causes for the effects; as, for example, in 
the rapid transition of character in Lord George 
Tempest, and other cases which we think will oc- 
cur to the reader, as to us, as being inadequate to 
account for the alteration. Nature’s web takes 
various hues, but the texture remains the same. 
You can neither make a silk purse of a sow’s ear 
nor a sow’s ear of a silk purse. Opinions are 
changeable—principles never. 

To our judgment the book begins with a sur- 
plusage in bringing before us all the younger 
actors whilst yet in childhood. The child, it is 
true, may be the father to the man, and the mother 
to the woman too; but in fictions and dramatic 
construction it is a better plan to commence in 
medias res, and leave boyhood and girlhood to 
brief retrospection. We cannot care for the pre- 
cocious feelings, rivalries, envies, loves, jealousies, 
and hates of little personages of ten years old, 
with whom we are about to be made intimately 
acquainted when they are grown up to maturity. 
Their little juvenile affairs may be bequeathed to 
the nursery and play-ground. When emancipated 
from this acute and clever, but, as we think, need- 
less and obstructive delineation, our author comes 
out in her own able bearing. The vain millionaire, 
Wilmington, round whom the whole turns, is 
capitally done, and, in the circle of dramatis per- 
sone, it will be found that the vicious parts are 
executed with more of truth and reality than the 
decidedly good. Wilmington’s first wife is be- 
tween the two, and natural, but his son Harry, 
daughter Caroline, and Flavia, the Welsh heiress, 
are, in fact, too far above humanity to create that 
interest which is felt in persons who may err. The 
money-making people of the city do not flourish 
from the painter’s pencil. The heavy worldly 
Jones; the essence of cold selfism, Estcourt; the 
vulgar Emmerson and his proud, foolish, and 
wicked daughter, are all bad specimens of the 
mammon world. Craiglethorpe is evidently drawn 
from a celebrated Nabob who flourished at Font- 
hill and elsewhere, a few years ago; his portrait is 
very powerful, though his adventurous shipwreck 
is an ancient material; and Lord George Tempest, 
already mentioned, is also of an original cast; 
the Duchess Dowager is very natural, and Mrs. 
Vernon and others fall within the same category. 

Wilmington’sself-delusions, when ruin threatens 
him, afford us a scene which may serve as a fair 
example of the spirit which distinguishes the 
novel :— 

“¢ A pretty affair that fine genius Wilmington 
has made of his Melwyn Mine,’ said Estcourt to 
Jones, one morning. ‘ Purchas and Golding are 
flown—off—gone to America. We shall see my 
Lord Wilmington in the Fleet, after all.’ 

“© Pooh, pooh,’ said Jones; ‘ not so bad as that, 
we will hope. Henry has carried off the pretty 
Welsh heiress.’ 

“*Ay, ay, the young fellow has taken good 
care of himself.’ 

“« ¢ My father! where’s my father?’ cried Henry, 
rushing up stairs, with looks black as midnight. 
‘Father—Mr. Wilmington,’ opening hastily the 
door of every room in succession. 

“ Mr. Wilmington was at last discovered in his 
dressing-room, with his tailor, busily engaged in 
discussing the merits of a new waistcoat, in which 
he was to appear at my Lady T.’s fete, at Rich- 
mond; a first invitation. 

“*Good heavens!’ cried Henry, when he saw 
him thus engaged. ‘Good heavens!—sir!—father!’ 

* ¢ And so, Mr. Tibbs,’ continued Mr. Wilming- 
ton, to the spruce gentleman, who held a book of 
patterns in his hand, ‘and so, Mr. Tibbs, gold bro- 
cade will not do?’ 

“ «If I might be allowed to venture to dispute 
a taste so universally acknowledged to be just as 
Mr. Wilmington’s, I should say this pattern was 
more the thing for a sort of déjeuner, which, after 
all, is the style of this féte, and more espe- 
eially-——’ 





“ ¢ Father!’ said Henry, ‘ three werds with you 
in private.’ ‘ 

“¢Ten thousand, in ten minutes. Well then, 
send in both; I will take the one I like best at the 
time; the fancy of the moment is everythier with 
me. I wish you good morning, Mr. Tibbs,’ 

“ € Good morning, sir;’ and, with due delibera- 
tion, folding up his patterns, the tailor left the 
coast clear for the agitated Henry. 

“ ¢ My dearest father,’ he began. 

“Well, my very good son. What the deuce, 
Henry, must you be in such a hurry for? Surely 
your news may wait—post, post-haste—what's 
the matter?’ 

“ «Oh! my dear sir, prepare yourself for the 
worst.’ 

“«* Worst! worst? What worst?’ impatiently. 
‘What are you about, sir?—pale and red, pale 
and red, fifty times in a minute.’ 

“<«It’s all gone! It’s all lost!’ burst, at last, 
in a sort of shout from Henry’s overcharged heart: 
and, quite overcome, he sank back into a chair, 
and burst into a torrent of tears. 

“* What the d—l’s in the poor lad?’ said the 
father, touched by his emotion. ‘ What's the 
matter, Harry ?’ 

«“ ¢Qh, father! oh, sir!—the bubble has burst 
at last. All escaped; and Purchas and Golding 
are off to America. There will not be a sixpence; 
and the money! the money!’ 

“Mr. Wilmington was sobered at last; the shock 
arrested him in the full intoxication of his vanity. 

“ ¢You don’t say so, Harry ?—and they talk of 
Craigie coming home,’ added he, in a low voice. 

“He looked very pale; he trembled at the 
thought; he was at heart very much afraid of the 
old man he had duped. 

«“ «But you know, Harry, it was at his own de- 
sire, and by his own consent, that I embarked in 
this capital scheme. What have the rascals been 
about? You know, Harry, Craigie ought to re- 
member that any man may be duped by a set of 
rascals. Hey, Harry?’ 

“¢True,’ said his son; ‘but,’ recovering him- 
self, he rose and laid his hand upon his father’s 
arm, ‘you know, sir, the money must be replaced. 
You know it was entrusted to you upon your own 
representations, coloured by an imagination which 
saw advantages no one else could discern in this 
scheme. Had Mr. Craiglethorpe been aware of 
the precise state of the case, one cannot for a mo- 
ment believe : 

“¢Well, well, don’t preach as if you were 4 
methodist parson. Come to the point, like a man, 
What do you mean?’ 

“¢The money must be repaid,’ said Henry, 
steadily. 

“¢*Not a doubt of it, my dear fellow; every 
penny of it, when old Craigie comes home. It is, 
after all, only a debt of honour—but Iam a gen- 
tleman, sir.’ 

“My beloved father!’ said Henry, his whole 
countenance lighted up as with a sudden glory of 
joy, seized and kissed his father’s hand with un- 
speakable emotion,—the unspeakable joy of such 
a being as he was, on discovering in another 4 
rectitude of principle which he had not dared to 
anticipate. No subterfuges, no vain exeuses, no 
hesitations, no evasions. ‘ Not a doubt of it, my 
dear fellow,’ his father had said; and Harry passed 
at once from the horrors of the most painful dis- 
trust to the ecstacies of security.’” 2 

Harry retires before dinner to draw up an esti- 
mate of ways and means, and, after the ladies re- 
tire, produces it, saying :— 

“ ©T am afraid, my dear sir, you will be some- 
what shocked and disappointed, as I was at first, 
at the result of this statement; but your noble, 
honourable feelings, my dear father, will support 
you, and would support you under sacrifices far 
greater than, I trust, you will be called upon to 
make.’ 

“ «Let’s see, boy. Never fear me. One stroke 
of my pen, and it’s done. What’s property to 
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honour?—trash! stuff! ‘’Tis mine, ‘tis yours.’ 
What says the poet? Ha, Harry! Not quite 
forgot my Shakspere, nor my Virgil, ridertes, 
what is it?” 

«JT have on this side,’ yursued Harry, ‘ made 
a short estimate of all the property that I believe 
you are now possessed of. It will be lucky, my 
dear sir,’ with a faint laugh, ‘if you can correct 
me here, and add a few items, for I am afraid we 
shall find ourselves rather short.’ 

“ Mr, Wilmington ran his eye hastily to the bot- 
tom of the page, then turned the leaf, but at 
next page @ blank! There was nothing more. 
‘ Ninety-eight thousand pounds!’ said he. 

“ He then began leisurely to peruse the several 
items as they stood in the list, breathing, ‘ Pooh! 
nonsense! You have forgotten half.’ 

“Harry’s eyes were fixed upon his father, 
anxiously waiting for something more.’ 

“¢ And the villa at Brighton?” began Wilming- 


ton. 

“*Not paid for. The purchase is not com- 
pleted,’ said Harry. 

“*Pooh! but it shall be completed. I am to 
give six thousand pounds for it. I'll bet you fifty 
to one I sell it the next day for ten.’ 

“ Harry shook his head. 

“You don’t mean to say I shan’t. Pooh! it’s 
impossible you can have got half down here. 
Ninety-eight thousand pounds! why, I’m worth at 
least two hundred and fifty.’ 

“* Where?’ said his son. 

“Nonsense! where? I know I am. Why, 
those rascals Estcourt and Jones paid me down 
ninety thousand on the nail, didn’t they?’ 

** Yes, sir, it was paid to your account at your 
banker’s.’ 

“*And, you idiot! the balance at my banker's 
is never noted.’ 

«The balance is against you, sir.’ 

“*Impossible!—won’t believe it!—some error, 
some gross error. What the deuce! you don’t 
mean to say I have spent ninety thousand pounds 
in eighteen months? Why, I have hardly spent 
so many hundreds. What’s the use of making 
the worst of things, as you invariably do, Harry? 
what's the use, I say?’ 

“* There was a large balance against you when 
that money was paid in; then there was that pur- 
chase you made in Devonshire, sir. I am afraid 
there will be a considerable loss upon it. I have 
- down the value as at thirty thousand, you see; 

fear it will not fetch more; it was a fancy pur- 
chase, sir.’ 

“*Fancy!—no fancy. I gave fifty thousand 
for it, 1 know; and are these all the shares I pos- 
sess in the Y. and G.?’ 

“*T fear so.’ 

“T don’t believe a word of your account, sir.’ 

“My dearest father, consider. What is there 
to be added?’ 

“¢T don’t know, and I don’t care. 
then, to tell me what I am to do.’ 

“* You are prepared to make great sacrifices,’ 
began Henry. ‘ Father, you said ——’ 

“*What the deuce matters it what I said? 
Do you think I expected to see my property 
chopped, and snipped, and cut to nothing by your 
d——d way of calculating? Look now, this 
very house in which we are now sitting you have 
put it down at fifteen thousand pounds.” Pshaw! 
as if it were not as well worth twenty-five 
thousand pounds as twenty-five copper farthings.’ 

“ «It will be all the better if it prove so.’ 

“*Prove so! Why, you don’t think I’m going 
to sell my house, do you? Are you stark mad, 
Harry? © Sell my house, indeed!’ 

“* This house, sir, is so very expensive a one, 
that I thought you would think it better to dis- 
~ of it at once. Perhaps the one at Roe- 

‘ampton may, with a prudent economy, yet be 
retained,’ said Henry in a deprecating tone. 

“*Retained! Bless your soul!—why you 


But please, 





don’t think I’m going to sell that too? and what 
am I to do for a town house, pray? Go into 
Russell-square, I suppose—catch me doing that! 
A pretty feeling you have for your father—I ask 
him to arrange some plan of rational retrench- 
ment for me, and the first thing the blockhead | 
proposes is to turn me into the street. But I'll! 
see old Craigie and his hundred thousand pounds 
at old Nick first! What business had he to push 
me into that d——d concern? If he had not been 
so ready lending his confounded money, I should 


Selwood : a Novel, 2 vols. (Bentley). Three 
young men start under various auspices, and go 
through a not unusual course of social life, im. 
pregnated with high sentiment in the narrative 
Imprudence wrecks one, and the two others pros- 
per in their several ways, the whole ending happily, 
as in the good old times of novel writing. 








SUMMARY. 
Los Gringos. By Lt. Wise, U.S. N. Bentley. 





not have thought of it. Extravagant nonsense! 
Romantic, ridiculous stuff! Turn myself into the 
street, indeed!’ 


Henry sat leaning forward, his eyes with an 
expression of sad dismay continuing fixed upon 
his father. 

“ «The money must be paid, you know, father,’ 
he reiterated. 

‘***T know that as well as you do yourself, and 
it shall be paid. You need not bother yourself 
about that—mighty easy to be so ready with 
other people’s money.” 

* * * * * * * 


“ *T should be unworthy to be called your son, 
if I did not, however painful, remonstrate, where 
remonstrance is my first and strongest duty. 
Forgive me, sir: this conversation must not end 
so; something more must be done on your part to 
avert dishonour and ruin.’ 

“*My part! why am I not ready to make every 
sacrifice ?’ 

“«They must be made, sir, not talked of,’ said 
Henry. ‘This house must be sold—this esta- 
blishment must be altogether broken up. It is 
plain now the deceptive and exorbitant dividends 
drawn from that confounded mining bubble are at 
an end; that with an income such as now remains 
to you, it would be perfectly preposterous to at- 
tempt to live in the style we have been living in. 
Take courage, my dear father,—cut away boldly; 
cut deep enough. What are shilly-shally re- 
trenchments in a case like this? Sell this house; 
sell the one at Roehampton; keep your Devon- 
shire estate; let us go down there,—let us have 
done at once with parade and deception, A 
couple of thousand a year, which I trust may yet 
remain to you, will command all that is necessary 
for happiness.’ 

“<«T tell you Ican’t, and I won’t, then,’ cried 
Mr, Wilmington, rising angrily, to put an end to 
a conference which was getting too hard for him. 
‘I tell you, I'd rather be dead at once than live 
like a country parson on a paltry two thousand 
a-year, in a confounded country place, where 
there was not a soul to speak to, nor one rational 
thing on earth todo. You're talking nonsense. 
It’s allfvery fine for you; but I’m master still in 
my own house, thank Heaven, and not to be 
schooled by my ownson. Do you think I am 
no judge of what’s necessary to be done?—-As 
good a one, at least, as a poor pitiful fellow who 
knows nothing of life or its demands, and never 
will know anything of it while he breathes—no, 
nor of the indispensable requirements of a gentle- 
man and a man of spirit. Never you heed, 
Master Henry, I'll take care of myself, thank 
you; and pay old Craigie too,—make yourself 
sure of that. And here comes the newspaper ; 
so let’s have done quarrelling for one while,’ ” 


Saint Leger : or, The Threads of Life. Bentley. 


A STRANGE, wild story, the leading characters in 
which are ultra-natural, and placed in ultra-cir- 
cumstances, so that the action is not amenable to 
the rules of common life. Considerable interest 
is, however, excited in the hero-villain, a devoted 
heroine, and a savage Highland gilly, and the 
remote Hebrides and Central Germany are de- 
scriptively illustrated, as the scene is moved from 
place to place. 


Ir it be possible to have too much of a good thing, 
Lieutenant Wise, of the American Navy, is the 
prolific writer to let us have it. He scribbles and 
dashes away in the smartest of smart styles, and 
carries the reader along with him through ever 
sort of adventure and incident, by sea and land; 
closely through Mexico and California, and more 
at large all over Peru, Chili, and Polynesia. Here, 
assuredly, is “scope and verge enough,” and we 
may say it is fully occupied with accounts of the 
countries, of the natives, and of personal affairs 
of every possible sort, which could engage the 
eyes, mind, heart, and arms, of a “wide awake” 
sailor. There is plenty of amusement in the 
volume. 


King René's Daughter. By H. Hertz. Translated 
T. Martin. Orr and Co. 
Ts Danish lyrical drama has become so familiar 
/to the public on the stage, and by report and 
| review me Dublin, where it was first produced 
| (see Literary Gazette), that we only notice this 
| publication as an extremely neat version of it as 
| played at the Strand Theatre. It was, it seems, 
prepared for Miss H. Faucit, two years ago, and 
only missed being first in consequence of the 
usual theatrical impediments. Notwithstanding 
this misfortune, it occupies its fair place as a trans~ 
lation, and is popular as an acting piece. 











THE ITALIAN AND HUNGARIAN WARS. 
(Second Notice: Conclusion.) 


From the quiet homes depicted in our last extract 
the war was led, and our author tells us:— 
“TI received directions to form the advanced 
guard, with a flying corps of eighty excellent 
horse, among which were thirty-five mounted Se- 
ressans, and to flank about at discretion. To me 
this was most agreeable; for, though my commis- 
sion was a dangerous and extremely arduous one, 
on the other hand, such an independent, romantic 
life had the greatest charm. 
“ Often have we fared extremely well, revelling 
like princes, surrounded by abundance of every 
kind, dwelling in splendid mansions, quaffing 
generous Tokay; then, again, for weeks together 
without house or harbour; scarcely finding a few 
heads of maize for our horses; the tschuttora (large 
wooden bottle) filled with half-putrid marsh water, 
instead of wine or shlikowitz. Frequently, too, 
were we hunted on all sides, like wild beasts, by 
Kossuth’s partisan corps, and often escaped from 
them only as by a miracle. 
“ On one occasion, we were not a moment out 
of the saddle for full thirty-six hours; and, during 
that whole time, our horses had not a handful of 
| fodder, scarcely a drink of water; and I had be- 
| come so stiff, thet I could hardly walk or stand; 
| and when, after a few hours’ rest, we were obliged 
to start again, for the first time in my life, I 
mounted a horse most reluctantly. hen we 
could not save ourselves in any other way, we 
fell back upon the main army of the Ban, and re- 

| mained with it fora few days; but no sooner was 
there an opening than we were off again. 

‘‘ Our principal object was to ascertain the dis- 
position of the country; to reconnoitre the posi- 
tion of the enemy’s corps; to seize convoys of 
money and emissaries of Kossuth’s; and to give 
such divisions of the imperial troops as were in 
Hungary, and wished to join the army of the Ban, 
directions where to find it. We were often a 
hundred miles distant from the main army; then 
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again only twenty or twenty-five, and even no 
more than five or ten. 

“T had thus abundant opportunity to make my- 
self acquainted with the western and southern 
counties of Hungary. It is precisely in these that 
the Magyar population predominates, and that 
comparatively few Slavonians are met with; 
whereas, in the north-eastern part of the country, 
and especially in the Carpathians, the Slavonians 
far outnumber the Magyars, as is also the case 
in the west, on the Styrian frontier. Upon the 
whole, it may be adopted as a general axiom, that 
the great plains of the kingdom are predominantly 
occupied by Magyars, the mountain districts by 
Slavonians. 

“The Magyars,a nation of horsemen, sought 
out for themselves, in preference, the extensive 
open plains, where they could freely scamper 
about with their horses, to their hearts’ content. 
Hence it is that,in the vast plain, stretching 
from Pesth southward, between the Danube, and 
extending in some parts to the length of two 
hundred miles, and to the breadth of from fifty 
to seventy, the Magyar race has kept itself most 
unmixed. This, however, applies solely to the 
real peasantry: the gentry, wholly cf Magyar 
descent, dwell in all parts of the country as 
masters; but the villages where every peasant, 
even though possessing but a ruinous cottage, isa 
a are to be found only in the purely 

agyar districts. 

“The principal supports of the Hungarian in- 
surrection are the numberless, mostly needy, 
ge gentry, who live scattered over the 
whole country. These people, who may be com- 
puted at twenty thousand, and who formerly pro- 
cured a subsistence as petty proprietors, as jurats, 
or as officers in the Hungarian regiments, are full 
of inordinate national pride, ever disposed to 
warlike operations and adventures, and have, 
most of them, but little to lose. At the same 
time, they are capital horsemen and good soldiers, 
who rush boldly into battle; but perseverance is 
not their forte. Herein is shown the still Orien- 
tal blood of the Hungarian: fiercely and daringly 
as he assaults, so easily is he dispirited; to pro- 
tracted enterprises, which require patience and 
perseveranee, he is no friend; and in this respect 
he is far surpassed by the Slavonians. 

“ Very few of the families of the great mag- 
nates of the country take part in the present in- 
surrection; on the contrary, they are mostly on 
the side of the imperial house; while most of the 
officials, gamekeepers, &c., on their large domains, 
had gone over to the insurgents. 

“ Instigated and partly forced by these persons, 
about thirty thousand peasants, young and ol, 
from the Magyar districts, have joined Kossuth’s 
banners, and ten or twelve thousand of them at 
home form a sort of dandsturm. Among the 
former are many horse-herds, cow-herds, and 
shepherds, who are known as the most daring 
fellows in Hungary. In addition to these, all the 
prisors and houses of correction have been 
emptied, in order to strengthen the insurreetionary 
army. Qut of these herdsmen has been formed 
an excelient light cavalry; the Hungarians being, 
in general, the best horsemen in the world. 

* Besides these new levies, about ten thousand 
regular imperial troops are associated with the 
insurgents; and this is more to be lamented than 
all the rest put together. These consist chiefly 
of Magyars, who were serving in the Hungarian 
infantry, and in still greater number in the 
hussar regiments. Many of these people were 
given to understand, at first, that Jellachich meant 
to depose the Palatine Stephen; but many of 
them have been incited to rebellion by national 


pride. . Many Hungarian regiments ate com- 
pletely broken up; the Slavonians who were with 
them have joined us, and the Magyars are with 
Kossuth. For the rest, many officers and 


soldiers are there also by compulsion, and avail 
themselves of every opportunity to come to us. 


We have already received several hundred offi- 
cers and soldiers in this manner. 

“The national guard of the towns, with the 
exception of that of Pesth, is not worth much, 
and fights in general against the grain. Upon 
the whole, the Hungarian army of insurrection 
may be computed at sixty to seventy thousand 
good, safe troops; and twenty to thirty thousand 
combatants, on whom less dependence is to be 

laced. The Hungarian regiments serving in 

taly under Radetsky have universally continued 
faithful, and the utmost reliance can be placed 
on them. 

“The different sentiments prevailing in the 
country were best to be learned from our recep- 
tion in the villages. In the places where dwell 
many Slowacks, Raizes, and Serbes, we were re- 
ceived with acclamations, cherished in every 
possible way, supplied with provisions and wine 
in abundance—nay, many young fellows followed 
us voluntarily, and -enrolled themselves in the 
army of the Ban for this campaign. 

“Jn the wholly Magyar villages, and at the 
residence of the inferior gentry, we were received 
unkindly, and were not supplied with anything 
but reluctantly, or even by compulsion. The 
peasants collected wherever they could; and we 
were obliged to be vigilantly on our guard, lest we 
should be surprised. More than once we have 
had to sustain fights with such peasants, in which 
we lost men.” 

This appears to be a fair and authentic picture 
of the country and the combatants ; and is well 
calculated to correct the statements promulgated 





in newspapers by the partisans on either side. 
| 'The service was trying enough—dreadful 
| marches, inclement bivouacs, fighting, suffering, 
| pursuing, flying, enjoying, revelling, as the dice 
turned up ; life became, as it were, of the value of 
a pin’s fee. As, forexample, at the close of a 
sangninary skirmish:— 


“ At nightfall we halted ; patrols were sent 
out in all directions ; and, when these reported 
that all was safe, the necessary advanced posts, 
which were relieved every three hours, were 
placed. ‘The greatest bustle now commenced, 
in order to provide against the wants of the 
night. The horses were watered—for we always 
chose our lodging for the night in the vicinity 
of a rivulet or of a well, such as the herdsmen 
dig for their cattle ; then saddles and bridles of 
half the horses were taken off, and the nose- 
bags with maize fastened to their heads, 

“The hussars and Seressans who were not 
engaged in this business went in quest of 
materials for the great fire, and these it was 
often difficult to collect. Others unpacked the 
provisions, meat, wine, and maize-flour, brought in 
| the great covered waggon, drawn by six Hun- 
garian horses, which served us for an itinerant 
magazine, stere-room for equipments, _ficld 
smithy, and hospital. 

“You see, none of us could claim any great 
space for baggage. The fire soon blazed up, and 
our cooks fell to work to prepare the favourite 
gulyas-hus of the Hungarians, which was highly 
relished by them, after the exertions of the march. 
It is really an excellent dish, consisting of beef 
cut into small cubical pieces, onions, cumin, and 
paprika, (red Spanish pepper) an indispensable 
ingredient in every dish in this country. If we 
had been lucky enough to get wine, the tschuttora 
passed briskly round among the men ; otherwise 
sklikowitz,and frequently water, supplied its place. 
I, as officer and commander, had a plate and a 
cup to myself, but ate and drank whatever the 
soldiers had, and fared extremely weil. 

* * * * * 


“Tf the march had not been too fatiguing, or if 
we had had a day of repose, two or three hussars 
would play upon the Jew’s harp, while others 
sang ; and the rest danced their pretty national 
dances, at the same time clanking their broad 








spurs, and clashing their swords together, so as 
to resound far over the heath. 

“In this manner we scampered about many a 
day in Hungary, always on horseback, always 
pursued by near or distant foes, often involved in 
fights, losing many a brave fellow and good com- 
rade by mortal wounds, but in high spirits. and 
full of confidence in the Ban - . 

“ New-ycar’s day was one which I shall never 
forget—so doleful a day wasit for me. Let me 
tell you what befel me on it. 

“When, in the autumn of last year, we were 
about to break up from Croatia, and the whole 
frontier was striving to furnish the Emperor with 
as many combatants as possible, the pensioned 
German widow of a captain, whose husband had 
fallen many years ago in fight with predatory 
Bosnians, brought her only son, a fresh, lively, 
stout lad, of scarcely sixteen, who had from child- 
hood been carefully exercised in arms. He was 
gladly received as a cadet in the hussars, learned 
the duty in a short time, and behaved on all occa- 
sions extremely well. 

“TI began to be very fond of the ingenuous, 
spirited youth. On the march back through Hun- 
gary, before Vienna, and also at Moor, he had 
fought gallantly, borne all fatigues with the un- 
concern of youth, and his promotion to officer must 
soon have followed. He would perhaps have ac- 
quired a brilliant position in the army, for he had 
all the qualities for it. 

“On New-year’s day, he rode forward on 
patrol with three hussars, while the rest of us 
awaited their return by a great watch-fire. They 
had been so long absent, that I began to be un- 
easy. At length, one of the hussars came at full 
speed towards us, bleeding, and with a wild look, 
While yet in the saddle, he informed me that they 
had proceeded rather too far, when a band of 
savage honvids suddenly rushed upon them from 
all sides, and surrounded them. He himself had 
succeeded in fighting his way through, but the 
cadet and the two other hussars were taken pri- 
soners. 

“ Conduct2d by this hussar, we proceeded with 
all the speed we could over ground intersected by 
wood and bushes, in pursuit of the honvids, to take 
the prisoners from them. On coming to a small 
clearance, what an appalling spectacle met our 
view! Stripped, stark-naked, mangled with innu- 
merable wounds, there lay the bodies of the two 
hussars; but the cadet, also completely stripped, 
was bound to a tree, after the monsters had with 
their hand-bills, which all of them carry, chopped 
off both his hands at the wrist. In this condition 
he was left to bleed to death slowly; but the in- 
tense frost had congealed the blood, and he was 
still alive and perfectly sensible when we came to 
him. 

“It was truly appalling to see the poor boy, 
who strove with manly fortitude to conquer his 
pains, and only broke out now and then into a 
slight moan, which penctrated so much the deeper 
into our hearts. We cautiously unbound him, and 
laid him upon a bed formed of our cloaks—this 
was all that we could do for him at the moment. 

“ With faint voice, frequently interrupted, he 
related to me that the honvéds had first cut down 
the two hussars, and then required him to give 
them information concerning our position and 
force. When he refused to comply, they stripped 
him to his shirt, they beat him severely w ith 
sticks, then chopped off his hands, and tied him to 
the tree, and at last went off laughing and singing. 

“It was now heart-rending to hear how ear- 
nestly he implored me to shoot him, and put an 
end to his misery. ‘ What should I live for with- 
out hands, if it were possible that I could re- 
cover?’ said he.’ ‘ Shoot me dead, I beg of you; 
kill me at once.’ 

* Compliance with this request was as unneces- 
sary as it was impossible. Death, the deliverer, 
was fast approaching. His breath already became 
weaker, his ‘eyes glazed; it was evident that in 
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few moments his spirit would be summoned away; 
when he rallied once more, and asked me, while 
kneeling beside his bed, in a tolerably low voice, 
which could be heard by part of the hussars who 
stood around, ‘I am dying like a brave soldier 
for the Emperor—am I not?’ 

“When with entire conviction I assured him of 
this, he was evidently rejoiced, and said, ‘ Write 
tomy mother that I have fallen like a brave sol- 
dier for the Emperor: this will comfort her in her 
sorrow; and send hera lock of my hair,’ 
his voice sunk to a faint whisper, and he was a 
corpse. 

“It was long since I had wept; but now, 
between grief and rage, my tears flowed profusely: 
this was also the case with many of themen. As 
it was now too late for pursuit, and began to be 
dusk, and we durst not venture too far from the 
main body, we bivouacked on the spot, after we 
had sufficiently secured ourselves against a sur- 
prise. We thawed the ground under an oak with 
large fires, so that we could scoop out a grave with 
our bills, and there laid the three mangled bodies 
with all the solemnity we could. We waved our 
swords over the grave, and clashed them together; 
because, for obvious reasons, we were obliged to 
forego salutes with our carbines. In the bark of | 


Here | 


many hardly more than boys, the down scarcely | 


covers the piaces where the manly beard is im- 
| paiiently awaited; and yet many have already 
| fought gallantly, and even earned honourable 
| wounds. 


| understand and speak German but very imper- 
' fectly. Besides the Englishman we here see the 
Serbe, the Italian by the Dane, the Hanoverian 
| by the Tyrolese, the Bohemian by the Walloon. 
The officers’ corps of Austria has ever been ac- 
customed to see in its ranks sons of almost all the 
| nations of Europe: they all forget their native 
country, and find under the banner of the double 
| eagle a new one, for which they chcerfully spill 
their blood.” 
One of the most painful features of the war was 
the meeting, as enemies in the opposite ranks, of 
| many who had fought together as comrades and 
| friends :— 
| «What has of late (says the writer) frequently 
| rendered fighting extremely unpleasant to me has 
'been, that I so often found myself opposed to 
hussars of the regiment to which I formerly 
| belonged, and that I have been repeatedly obliged 
| to battle with them in good earnest. ‘Thus, I 
was once nearly a day skirmishing with a troop 


the oak we carved a cross and the initials of the | of cavalry, chiefly composed of hussars of the 


names of the persons here interred, vowing to re- | 


squadron to which for years I had formerly 


venge their death upon the enemy to the utmost | belonged. 


of our power. 

“ Of course, such scenes, and the horrible cruel- 
ties in general practised by a part of the honvéds | 
upon all who fell into their hands, did not tend to | 
produce in our men a kindly disposition towards 
the enemy. The officers had often great difficulty | 
to persuade the soldiers that they ought to give | 
quarter to the enemy, and they always rushed | 
into battle with the most terrific fury. 

“Among these honvids, indeed, there are all 
sorts of ruffians. Many battalionsand squadronsof 
them are well organized, consist principally of pea- | 
sants possessing landed property, are commanded 
by gentlemen, kept in good discipline, and are not 
guilty of such excesses. Other divisions are com- 
posed of the inmates of jails and houses of correc- | 
tion, which Kossuth has entirely emptied. 

“The numerous robbers that always infested | 
Hungary play a prominent part. By these are | 
perpetrated acts of pillage, and atrocities of the | 
most barbarous kind; and they make little distine- | 
tion to which party a person belongs, plundering 
Magyar families as well as others. Though it 
admits not of a doubt that we shall soon put an 
end to this insurrection, a long time may elapse 
before these bands of robbers are exterminated. 

“The regular troops which are now with 
Kossuth, and especially these officers, have 
naturally but little intercourse with these infamous 
allies, and strive to keep them at a distance as 
much as possible. ‘There are, besides, to be found 
in the Magyar armies adventurers of all nations, 
Invested with officers’ appointments; for, upon the 
whole, every one willing to bear arms against us, 
was gladly received by Kossuth, even though he 
came direct from the gallows.” 

News of the insurrection at Vienna changed 
the face of Hungary, and the Ban hastened thither. 
The description of the mixed army is wonderfully 
Picturesque, but we must not attempt so long a 
quotation. One page must suffice.— 

“We are frequently met by tall, clezantly- 
shaped females, with faces full of expression; 
theirlong raven-black hair braided, in two tresses, 
hanging down below the hips. Many wives and 
daughters have followed the borderers ; and their 
motley appearance is a peculiar trait in this camp- 
scene, 

“Blithe words, hearty laughter—such as is 
given to youth alone—resound from a long table, 
around whic are closely crowded cadets of every 
different regiment. Ail arms are here united: 
the hussar is seated by the artilleryman, the 
Jager by the cuirassier, Almost all juvenile faces, 





“ A corporal of my company, whom I had my- 
self clothed and trained, now commanded as 
officer; and it cannot be denied that he did his 
business cleverly. I myself shot through the 
head, with my pistol, an old hussar, who had 
known me when still a cadet, and from whom I 
gained much practical knowledge. He dropped 
from his horse immediately. He had fired at 
me twice, and his balls had passed through my 
cloak and through the flourishing tail of my 
horse. With another hussar, who had long been 
my private servant, I was engaged in a longer 
single combat with the sword. Both cut away 
stoutly, but at last separated without either 
having done the other much harm. 

“Comrades of other days, with whom I had 
emptied so many a bottle; with whom I had played 
or chatted so many an hour; with whom I had had 
so many a wild nocturnal ride, when returning 
from the convivial halls of Gallician mansions to 
our distant villages—these were now arrayed as 
bitter enemies against me.” f 

There is a tragic story of his meeting with a 
noble friend who has espoused the revolutionary 
cause, and whose beautiful sister is killed in bat- 
tle, whilst acting as aid-de-camp to the Hungarian 
general. The gallant brother is also slain, and 
his widow reduced to the utmost extremities. 
Such are the miseries of civil wars. In the end, 
our author himself is severely wounded, and un- 
dergoes strange adventures, being preserved in 
the house of a devoted Honvéd adversary, and 
ultimately getting away in the disguise of a Hun- 
garian peasant. His escape is full of incident, 
and, like all the rest of his story, illustrative of 
events and of actors in these terrible scenes, 
which make the volumes altogether exceedingly 
interesting. 








NUMBERS ONE. 

[The publications for the New Year continue to reach ns at 
rather too late an hour for contemporaneous recognition. 
We endeavour, however, to meet their claims as soon as 
we can.—Ed. L. G.] 

The Building Societies’ Directcry (Wilson) is 
well arranged for memoranda, and has an impor- 
tant addition in a digest of the laws touching 
these Societies, whose proceedings bear upon po- 
litical economies, and may probably hereafter 
have a yet larger influence on national concerns 
and government, 

The Germ, No. 1 (Aylott and Jones) is an ori- 
ginal production of poetry and literature, with 


Diverse as their uniforms are their | 
countries and their languages; and many of them | 


———— 


strictures on the arts, and congenial reviews. It 
belongs to a school which, in aiming at nature 
and simplicity, often show how hard the strain is 
to hit, or it may be miss, the mark, and which 
thinks nothing of incongruities or anomalies, so 
that it can occasionally pump out a new sort of 
phraseology, or the semblance of a new idea. Its 
standard is hoisted in the clouds, and out of ken 
| of reason and the rational world, Indeed, where 
there is the greatest obscurity, there seems to be 
the claim for the most admirable poetry, Mr. 
Clough is upheld as one of the noblest bards of 
the age, and his Bothie of Toper-na-fuouch (never 
to be forgotten where the Celtic language is 
understood; see Literary Gazette of last year, p. 
606) to be a work of almost matchless truth and 
power. 

The Cosmopolite, No. 1 (Clarke), is the adven- 
ture of a cheap miscellany, of the utility of which 
we cannot form a judgment from one brief No. 

The Gardeners’ Hive, Nos. 1 and 2 (Kent and 
Richards) appears to be a very nice contribution 
to gardening literature and guidance. Horticul- 
ture seems to be its hobby, but there is a fullshare 
of general practical business in the contents, 


The Gardeners’ and Farmers’ Journal, Nos 1 
and 2 (Hutton) is upon a larger scale, and under- 
takes to direct the cultivation of larger grounds, 
both in gardening and farming. It has incorpo 
rated the Gardeners’ Gazette, and is replete with 
useful information, and scientific as well as prac- 
tical matter. There are two bits of advice we 
would venture to give the editor of a periodical 
which bids fair, and deserves, to take a leading 
place with horticultural and agricultural readers 
throughout the country, viz., to touch lightly on 
politics in his newspaper division, and to read the 
Literary Gazette. Itis true that trees, and vege- 
tables, and flowers, are all radicals; but kail is 
not whig, nor wheat tory, nor thistles chartist; 
and the less that is said about these parties, the 
more fruitful and beautiful will be the cultivation 
produced. With regard to the second point, our 
neighbours would not fall into such mistakes as 
being a week late, and quoting a provincial paper 
for the account of Mr. Duncan's death and travels 
which appeared in our page. 


Reflections and Shadows ; a book for the New 
Year. Dublin: Hodges and Co. London: 
Hamilton and Co.—Earnest admonition, suitable 
to the season of retrospection, reflection, and 
projection. 

Leila, or the Siegé of Granada. By Sir E. 
Bulwer Lytton. Part 1. Darling.—Promises a 
cheap and handsome edition of this poetic picture 
of old times and chivalrous events. 


Baily’s United Service and East India Register, 
(Baily, Brothers), No. 1, is the first of a quarterly 
publication, in which all the officers of our Army, 
Navy, and East India Company (including half-pay 
and retirements), are alphabetically arranged, and, 
as it appears to us, with great accuracy. It is, 
therefore, a work of very useful reference with re- 
gard to these services. 


The Rural Echo, No. 1 (Aberdeen: L, Smith), 
in thin paper, has reached us, as a far provincial 
cheap serial. The object is instructive, and to 
popularise science, &c, asis done in lectures, 
and there are prose and verse varieties to re- 
commend the drier portions. 


One ina Thousand, by G. P. R. James, Esq., 
(Simms and M‘Intyre), has issued since our last 
notice, and again brought the gay and brilliant 
age of Henri Quartre vividly before us. It is 

leasant and valuable to have just historical know- 
edge circulated in this way: it is good in itself, 
and better for its taking the place of the trashy 
and misleading. 


Public Good, Gilpin, (Aylott and Jones). 





A very varioys cheap monthly magazine. 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY. 

Tue first conversazione, this season, was held at 
the society’s rooms, Brunswick-square, on Wed- 
nesday evening, and numerously attended. The 
museum, laboratory, library, lecture and refresh- 
ment, rooms, and the many good things contained 
in them, both for the mind and body, occupied in 
succession the attention of the visitors, and the 
hour or two could not have been better spent. In 
the library and lecture rooms were the principal 
gatherings. The several microscopes and their 
diversity of objects were the chief feature of the 
former. Experimental illustrations, by Mr. Red- 
wood, in dia-magnetism, the most prominent and 
permanent attraction of the latter. The electro- 
magnet used (made by Newman—a gift, as we 
heard, to the illustrator by Mr. Morson, a man 
of scientific attainment, and a liberal patron of 
science) was amazingly large and powerful, and 
we never saw dia-magnetic effects to greater ad- 
vantage. The in cube of copper, suspended 
between the poles of the electro-magnetic, on 
contact being made, offered very sensible resist- 
ance to thumb and finger motive power, and the 
polarised ray of light passing through boro-sili- 
cate of lead or silicate of soda, was markedly 
deflected when either substance was subjected to 
the influence of the circuit. In the same room a 
diagram of Regnault’s apparatus for experiments 
on respiration (exhibited and described by Mr. 
Grove at the London Institution last week), 
Regnault’s apparatus for analyzing gases, and 
Graham’s diffusion cell for experiments on the 
diffusion of liquids, came in for a full share of 
notice. There was also there a simple invention, 
which in these days of sanitary requirements we 
must not overlook—Mr. Sheringham’s ventilator. 
It is described as follows:—A flap, with quadrant 
ends at right angles to it, is constructed to fit into 
a frame in the form of a parallelogram ; to each 
lower corner of the flap is a pin, which pins work 
in corresponding sockets at the lower corners of 
the opening of the frame. The fla , by mechani- 
cal arrangements, is susceptible of being thrown 
outward to an angle of about sixty degrees, or 

ulled up to any less angle, or the opening may 

e entirely closed by the flap, when it is desired 
to do so; one line for the regulation of all the 
above operations is brought within reach of the 
hand. The flap proposed for a room about ten 
feet square is about nine inches long, by about 
three inches deep, working in a suitable frame, 
to be placed in a perforation made in an external 
wall, fully as large as the ventilator, the upper 
part of which should be from four to eight fates 
below the ceiling of the apartment to be venti- 
lated. The improvement is considered to consist 
in the oblique direction given to the flap of the 
ventilator, which, when opened, induces an upward 
directicn in the incoming current of air admitted 
by it. This upward direction is said to be re- 
tained a sufficient length of time to enable it to 
become warmed, and dispersed through the 
warmer air within the apartment before it 
reaches the occupants, and hence removes from 
such in-coming current of air, in sufficient time, 
all the injurious characteristics and tendencies of a 
cold current of air frequently, and often severely, 
felt from an open window. Experiments are 
stated to have proved the expansion and diffusion 
of the entering current of air near the ceiling, and 
that it will not descend in a condensed current. 
In conclusion, we may mention, as worthy the 
attention of chemists, Mr. Coffey’s Esculapian 
still and condensing apparatus—portable, and 
performing in a small space, numerous chemical 
operations, 





INSTITUTION OF CLVIL ENGINEERS, 

Jan. 15.—Mr. W.Cubitt, president, in the’chair. 
Read, 1st :—“An Account of the Blackfriars 
Landing Pier,” by Mr. F. Lawrence. This pier 
ocmmences on the Middlesex side of the river, to 





the east of Blackfriars Bridge, at Chatham-place, 
and continues parallel to the bridge, and at a 
distance of forty feet from it, fora length of one 
hundred and eighty-five feet. The body of the 
pier (exclusive of the head) is supported on four 
piers, two of which consist of a single row, and 
two of a double row, of piling, forming three spans 
of fifty feet each, and having about eight feet 
headway under them at high water. The floating 
barge, or dumby, on which the passengers land, 
is one hundred feet long and twenty-five feet 
wide, rising and falling with the tide, in grooves 
at each end, formed by piles and protected by 
dolphins. The connection between the dumby 
and the pier is by a moveable stage, eight feet 
wide and fifty feet long, secured to the pier head, 
at one end by a hinge joint, and the other end simi- 
larly connected to a flight of steps on wheels, 
which moves on a tramway fixed to the deck of 
the barge. The principal portion of the timber 
used in its construction was fir; but the whole, 
whether of fir or oak, was impregnated by Payne’s 
process, those portions below high water mark 
being further protected by a coating of Stockholm 
tar. The whole of the cast and wrought iron 
work was galvanized. The total cost was about 
4,000. 2nd :—“ Description of a Timber Bridge, 
erected over the River Ouse, on the line of the 
Lynn and Ely Railway,” by Mr. J. S. Valentine. 
The total length of this bridge was four hundred 
and fifty feet, divided into eleven bays, ten of 
thirty feet span each, and one over the river of 
one hundred and twenty feet span on the square, 
and one hundred and twenty-one feet six inches 
on the skew. This river-opening consisted of 
three laminated timber bows, resting upon stone 
piers, the material for which was procured from 
the New Leeds Quarries. The dimensions of the 
bows were—length of chord, one hundred and 
twenty-one feet six inches ; versed sine, fourteen 
feet two inches ; and their depth, three feet eight 
inches ; the width of the outer bows was two feet 
two inches, that of the centre bow two feet nine 
inches. They were formed of fifteen layers of 
three-inch deals, abutting upon a cast-iron plate, 
bolted to the tie-beams, which consisted of two 
whole timbers scarfed and bolted together. Each 
tie -beam was suspended from the bows by thirteen 
wrought-iron rods, two inches in diameter, and 
between these diagonal struts were fitted. Trans- 
verse joists, notched on to the tie-beams, extended 
across the whole width of the bridge, and on these 
the rail bearers were laid, the intervening spaces 
being filled with three-inch deals, laid longitudin- 
ally. When tested, by placing three locomotive 
engines on each line of rails, the total deflection 
was only three-eighths of an inch. The total 
cost of the superstructure was about 3,744/. 





ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

Jan. 7th.—Mr. Bellamy, vice-president, in the 
chair. Some discussion took place on the term 
“ Blown Plate Glass,” and Mr. J. Fergusson read 
a comprehensive paper on the Architecture of 
Southern India, under the heads of the Veniana, 
Gopura, Mantapa and Choultry; or Temple, Gate- 
way, Porch, and Hall. This very able essay 
described the various styles of these buildings, 
and led to some observations on the analogies 
found in Yucatan and other parts of the world; 
but nothing farther was elicited than the general 
agreement that an important feature had been 
added to our architectural information, and that 
it was very desirable to pursue the comparative 
inquiry which it suggested. 

AMERICAN ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Dec. 1st.—The Rev. Dr. Robinson in the chair. 

Central America.—Mr. J. R. Bartlett read the 
following extract of a Letter from the Hon. E. G. 
Squier, giving an account of some late antiqua- 
rian researches :-— 

“ Leon de Nicaragua, October 10, 1849. 
“My time has been much occupied with public 


business, nevertheless I have been able, during the ! 





intervals of my negotiations, to give some attention 
toscience. One discovery, in particular, I must make 
known to you, as it is one of very great interest, 

“ Ashort distance back from the city of Santiago 
de Nicaragua is the crater of an extinct volcano, filled 
with water. It is surrounded by bare cliffs, some 300 
or 400 feet high, in all places perpendicular, and 
having but one narrow, precarious descent to the 
water. Upon these cliffs, at the height of fifty or even 
seventy five feet, are | per prey of the aborigines, pre. 
cisely in the style and of the character of those found 
in the ancient icten and Guatemalan MSS. They 
more closely resemble those of the MS. of the Royal 
Library of Dresden than any other, which mann. 
script, I am convinced, was of Guatemalan origin. In 
fact, some of the figures are identical, and amongst 
them stands out the symbolical feathered serpent! [| 
enclose you a sketch of this figure, roughly traced 
with a pencil, from my drawing. ‘This is a valuable 





fact in my serpent philosophy.* There was originally 
a large number of paintings, representing dances, 
processions, &c.; but unfortunately the wall of rock 
upon which they were painted was thrown down only 
four years ago by an earthquake. The fragments 
alone remain to increase the regret the antiquary 
feels, that there was not earlier some hand to secure 
these fading memorials of the aboriginals from de- 
struction. Many of the paintings were so much 
defaced as to baffle all attempts to make them out. 
Ihave all that are distinct. The lake bears the 
poetical name of Nehapa. I have heard of other 
similar paintings about thirty miles from these, which 
I intend to visit, and of which you shall hear anon.’ 


Mr. Schoolcraft's Inquiries on the Indian Tribes. 
—<‘The collection of statistics, respecting the 
Indian tribes of the United States, authorized by 
Congress, in connexion with their history, 
languages, and condition, is proceeding with 
favourable prospects. In reply to the printed 
inquiries issued to agents of the government 
pe others, but little under three hundred com- 
munications and memoirs, of various kinds, have 
been received, without counting statistics. Some 
of these replies relate to the Indian traditions, 
and some to their languages. The latter are 
everywhere found to reveal the thread of early 
history, and to enable the observer to form them 
into generic groups. Some curious results appear. 
The vocabularies show that the Comanches, who 
now occupy the genial plains of Texas, are Snakes 
or Shoshonees—that miserable people of the 
great Salt Desert, some of whom Fremont found 
to be eaters of roots and larve, in the last 
stages of human degradation. There is a valu 
able memoir on the tribes of Oregon, the Pacific 
coasts, and Rocky Mountains between latitudes, 
40% and 49°, by Nathaniel J. Wyeth, Esq.; 
another on the Na-u-ne, or Comanches, by R. 5. 
Neighbors; and another on the tribes of New 
Mexico by the late Gov. Bent. Individuals favour- 





* Ancient serpent worship is of such universal interest, that 
we have had the woodcut copied from our transatlantic cous 
temporary, —Ep, L, G. 
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ably situated have entered into the plan with 
spirit. T. Fitzpatrick transmits a memoir on the 
wild prairie tribes on the Santa Fe trail. Ex- 
President Burnett, on the Comanches and other 

redatory tribes of Texas; Dr. Williamson on the 
Scene Messrs. Irvin and Hamilton on the 
Jowas and Sacs; Mr. Fletcher on the Winneba- 
goes, &c. On the subject of languages, there is a 
valuable memoir on the Cherokees by Mr. Wor- 
cester; one by Mr. Shearman Hall on the Lake 
Superior Ojibwas; one by Mr. Prescott on the 
Dacotas, &c., &e. Vocabularies, agreeably to the 
printed formulas of the government of 350 words 
(which include the vocabulary of Mr. Gallatin of 
180 words) have been received from nearly every 
tribe, large and small, east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. ‘These have been digested and entered on 
tabular sheets of drawing paper forty inches 
square, agreeably to a regular plan. Nearly all 
the tribes east of the Rucky Mountains fall under 
four great groups. Of these, the Dacota absorbs 
nearly all the prairie tribes. About 200 volumes 
of translations, mostly of an elementary character, 
have been collected. The statistics show that 
hunter tribes with large cash annuities, become 
dissipated and dwindle away; but that the power 
of reproduction, which is feeble in nomadic tribes, 
revives under fuller and more steady means of 
subsistence. Providence has not, as far as it 
appears, exempted the Indians from their share, 
though it is a small share, of deaf and dumb. 
There are lunatics and blind among all the tribes; 
but I cannot learn that any ef the Indiax children 
were born blind. A collection of Indian pictorial 
devices has been made. There are some valuable 
papers on their antiquities. The results of the 
whole inquiry,which is under my personal control, 
will be laid before Congress, and published, in part, 
during the approaching session.” 

California —At a second meeting, the Record- 
ing Secretary, Mr. W. W. Turner, read some 
passages from a MS. copy of an official Report, 
of areconnoissance in August, 1848, of that part of 
Lower California which lies between Cape St. Lucas 
and La Paz, from which the following are brief 
extracts:—“ Availing ourselves of all the credi- 
able data within our reach, we estimate the total 
population of Lower California at about 10,000 
souls, of which number about 4,000 pertain to the 
Southern district of San Jose, or that through which 
our journey extended. Fromtheextent of country, 
it may be readily supposed the population must 
he extremely sparse, which is actually the case, it 
being no unusual occurrence to travel thirty miles 
on the most frequented roads, without meeting a 
single habitation; yet so sterile is the soil, and so 
few the facilities for the support of life, that we 
consider the portion of the Peninsula which we 
traversed rather over than under populated.” 
At the close of the Report its authors remark :-— 
“In thus terminating the report of our brief re- 
connoissance in this Peninsula, it may perhaps 
be expected that we should comment on its value, 
more especially from its lying so contiguous to 
our territories and having been once in our pos- 
session. Our opinions, then, may be summed up 
ina few words: it is that the district of Lower 
California through which we passed by land, 
would never have been available to the United 


States, as an agricultural or grazing coun- 


try, and that its mineral riches would 
be a more than doubtful source of 
wealth.” “The utility, therefore, of Lower 


California to the United States would consist in 
obtaining ports for a free trade or smuggling 
transactions; and whether the advantage thus 
obtained would compensate for the loss of public 
morality and national honesty, is a question which 
we leave tobe discussed ky statesmen and legisla- 
tors, we having to the best of our abilities fulfilled 
our instructions by describing as accurately as 
possible those things which we have seen, and 
occasionally, with due deference, by making note 





of the ideas which an examination of facts sug- 


gested to us.” 





CHLOROFORM. 

From thirty-four observations, of exhibiting 
chloroform, Mr. E. A. Ancelon, chief of the hos- 
pital of Dieuze (Meurthe), draws the following 
conclusions :—Ist, that chloroform, to produce, 
promptly and easily, insensibility free from dan- 
ger, should only be administered fasting. 2nd. 
that whenever the stomach is not in a state of 
emptiness, chloroform produces agitation and 
anxiety. 3rd, that its anesthetic influence ap- 
pears insufficient, and may lead to the giving 
doses incompatible with life. 4th, that death may 
supervene during the anesthetic state, if the sto- 
mach may not have been freed from the weight 
of the food, and from the pressure of the gases 
which encumber it, and suspend, more or less 
mechanically, venous circulation. 





ATMOSPHERIC ELECTRICITY. 
Tue monthly means of observed degrees of at- 
mospheric electricity during the past year, as 
exhibited by M. Quetelet’s table of continuous 
observations, with Peltier’s electrometer, from 
August 1844 to October 1849, are, to say the 
least, exceedingly remarkable. 


Mean Mean 

Mean of observed degrees, of of 

1844 1845 1846 1817 1848 1844-1848 1849 

deg. deg. deg. deg. deg. deg. deg, 

January ee 50 50 63 50 53-89 


February «- 55 45—Cs 485 44 47 36 
March oe 44 26 47 36 38 27 


April oe 27 23 30 27 27 20 
May ee 26 19 2) 18 21 16 
June ee 18 18 18 18 18 13 
July ee 21 14 18 22 19 14 


August 28 27-0 22 6 24 2L 21 
September 29 29 «23 17 24 24 24 
October 3l 42 26 30 32 32 oe 
November 33 44 4l 35 36 38 ee 
December 46 53 57 48 4% 50 ° 


Year ee 36 30 31 31 32 ee 

Thus, for the month of January, fur the years 
1845 to 1848, Peltier’s electrometer indicated a 
mean value of 53 degrees; in 1849 the mean was 
only 39 degrees; the same disproportion was 
maintained to the month of August; after which 
month all seems restored to the natural order. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

Dec. 13, 1849.—Among the routine business 
at this meeting was the election of Lord Albert 
Denison, and nine other members. Mr. Hogg 
communicated to the meeting an extract, trans- 
lated from the Cologne Gazette, containing the 
copy of a document which purports to be the 
sentence pronounced by Pontius Pilate upon our 
Lord. The document is of the most exact for- 
mality, and comprises—l. The sentence itself, 
that Jesus of Nazareth should suffer death upon 
the cross, between two robbers. 2. The reasons 
of it, in six particulars. 3. A prohibition for- 
bidding all persons to prevent the execution. 4. 
The signatures of four witnesses. This sentence 
is said to have been engraved on a plate of brass, 
in the Hebrew language, and to have been dis- 
covered in the year 1802, in the city of Aquila, 
and at present to be preserved in the chapel of 
Caserta. Mr. Hogg strongly expressed his sus- 
picions that this pretended relic is a monkish 
forgery; but thinks its? origin and history worthy 
of investigation, and with this view brought it be- 
fore the society. The secretary commenced the 
readingof a memoir entitled “ Athens under 
Frank Domination,” by George Finlay, Esq. 

Jan. 10, 1850.—The secretary read a memoir 
on the island of Cerigo, by Sig. Giov. Calucci, 
with a letter in illustration of its contents, by 
Col. Leake, by whom it had been transmitted to 
the society. Cerigo contains about 12,000 inha- 
bitants, the greater part of whom are owners and 





cultivators of the soil ; but as the land is insuffi- 
cient for their support, a portion annually leave 
the island, and go either to Asia Minor, to the 
continent of Greece, or to Candia, to earn the 
means of subsistence. The island has no com- 
merce of its own, and possesses only a few small 
craft. It has nosafe harbour, nor any other in- 
dustrial or pecuniary resources, besides the profit 
on its limited exports, and the payments received 
from Corfu, on account of its military establish- 
ment. Its chief productions are cereali, oil, and 
wine ; of the two latter a small quantity is ex- 
ported, and also of cheese, onions, and honey, but 
the quantity of corn raised is by no means suffi- 
cient for home consumption. The city of Cerigo 
contains about 1,500 inhabitants. t has five 
schools of mutual instruction, and a gymnasium 
or grammar school. It likewise boasts a literary 
society. Considering its small resources, Cerigo 
may be said to be making rapid progress towards 
civilizationand refinement. During the last few 
years some additions have been made to the num- 
ber of private houses, but in its public works the 
hand of improvement is more observable, and 
among these the bridges built, and the roads 
opened, in different paris of the island, under the 
direction of the Resident, Capt. Macphail, deserve 
particular mention. The antiquities of Cerigo 
are scanty, and chiefly confined to two localities, 
Palaiocostoon and Paleopoli. Lachrymatories 
of glass and stone, and other vessels of various 
forms and sizes, have been found in the ancient 
tombs at the latter place, but particularly coins, 
some of which, presenting a head on one side, 
and on the other a dove, with the letters KY@, are 
considered by Col. Leake to mark that place as 
the site of the temple of the Assyrian Venus (by 
the Greeks surnamed Urania) at the Phoenician 
colony, the Cythera of Thucydides and Xeno- 
phon. Among other testimonies to the same 
effect, he likewise regards a quadrangular seal, 
(of which a drawing was given by Sig. Calucci), 
inscribed with characters resembling those on 
similar objects from Syria and Mesopotamia. A 
few columns of tufa, and a Greek inscription 
found at Palaiocostoon, complete the catalogue 
of antiquities hitherto discovered in the island ; 
but it is the opinion of travellers who have visited 
it that, if properly examined, it would afford 
many objects of interest to the physiologist— 
mineralogical, ornithological, conchological, &c. 
Collections of materials for the ancient history of 
Cerigo have been made by several persons, but 
the only publication on the subject is a small 
work in Italian by Dr. Stai, printed at Pisa. Col. 
Leake’s letter, which accompanied the present 
memoir, was devoted to clear up the difficulties 
which occur in regard to the ancient chorography 
of this island, in consequence of the discrepancy 
between the remarks of Pausanius and the narra- 
tives of Thucydides and Xenophon with respect to 
the site of Cythera—the historian placing it at 
Paleopoli, near the eastern extremity of the 
island ; the traveller, where now stands the mo- 
dern city of Cerigo. The Colonel “ee that 
Pausanius’s description indicates the a 
which had taken place in this island, during the 
great interval of nearly six centuries, that had 
elapsed between the time tof the historian and 
his own. In his time, the ancient site at Paloo- 
poli had probably long been abandoned. Scan- 
deia, which occupies the site of the present Cerigo. 
being the only city, was called by Pausanius Cy- 
thera, and its former name (Scandeia) having 
been transferred to the harbour. 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Jan. 5th—Professor H. H. Wilson in the chair. 
The Secretary read a paper on the city of 
Amritsar, drawn up from the replies of Assist- 
ant Surgeon Lee, to queries proposed by F. 
Corbyn, Esq., Superintending Surgeon, by whom 
it was communicated to the Society. Amritsar is 
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he most wealthy and commercial town in 
Northern India. It owesits importance to a large 
tank, constructed by order of Ram Das, the 4th 
Gura, or spiritual leader of the Sikhs. It is about 
150 paces square; and the water, which is appa- 
rently sipplied by natural springs, is extremely 
ure, notwithstanding the great number of 
thers. In the centre is a temple of Vishnu, 
profusely adorned with gold and costly embellish- 
ments, and here the Guru of the Sikhs sits to 
receive the homage and offerings of his followers, 
attended by 500 or 600 Akalas, or priests, attached 
to the temple. The most striking object in the 
lace is the huge fortress of Gorindghur, built by 
Runject Singh, the circuit of which is about two 
wniles in extent, and is surrounded by a deep 
ditch. It is supplied with water by fifteen ex- 
cellent wells; ar the accommodation for the 
garrison is scanty, ill-arranged, and unhealthy, 
and does not afford suitable room for its present 
complement of 1,500 men. At the beginning of 
the war in 1848, the fort was seized by Colonel 
M‘Sherry for the British Government, which gave 
a serious check to the proceedings of the disaf- 
fected, for the priests at the temple were using 
their utmost endeavours to excite a rising, but 
were effectually controlled by the gallant Colonel. 
who threatened to blow their temple into the 
lake on the least appearance of an insurrection. 
These priests became, in consequence, the most 
servile adherents of the British; and at the an- 
nexation of the Punjab they illuminated the 
temple, and were loudest in the cry of “Long 
live the East India Company!” The city is 
larger than Lahore; it is of a compact, circular 
form, about nine miles in circumference. A canal 
was constructed by Runjeet Singh from Amritsar 
to the Ravi, about thirty miles distance; and the 
city is well supplied with excellent water from 
650 weils. The number of dwelling houses is 
19,015; those of the upper classes are lofty, 
commodious structures, but the mass is confined, 
filthy, and crowded into narrow and dirty streets. 
The number of shops is 8,272; and there are 399 
Hindu, and 49 Mahommedan, places of worship. 
Government estimates the population at 92,000, 
but an account drawn up by an intelligent native 
makes it 115,000, of whom the Sikhs number only 
9,000, the rest being Hindus and Mahommedans. 
The Sikhs are noted for their cleanliness; but are 
rone to indulge habits of intoxication from 
hang and opium. The Cashmerian shawl- 
weavers are filthy in the extreme, and are wan 
and emaciated in appearance. The staple manu- 
factures are shawls, silks, and woollen and cotton 
cloths. Small-pox, cholera, fevers, and other 
diseases, occasionally prevail, but the climate is 
cool and bracing, and congenial to Europeans, and 
to physical development, as shown in the supe- 
riority of the people of the Punjab over those of 
the Sonth. Rain prevails in January, and thun- 
der and dust-storms in April. The winds are 
variable. To the east of the city there are 
numerous large gardens, superabundantly stocked 
with orange, lime, lemon, peach, apple, and other 
fruit trees. The soil isa fertile loam, the subsoil 
clay. Agriculture is in a high state of perfection 
articularly among the Jats, who are the best 
fiudbandmen in India. The crops are wheat, 
barley, maize, sugar-cane, turnips, carrots, 
pumpkins, &c. Supplies of every kind are abun- 
dant, but in mig a nae of increased demands, 
the prices have lately been high. The health of 
the troops at the station has been satisfactory, 
though the writer is of opinion that increased 
accommodation is necessary to keep the men, for 
a continuance, in the healthy and robust condition 


which they have hitherto exhibited. 


At the conclusion of the meeting, it was an- 
nounced that Major Rawlinson would, at the 
next meeting, on the 19th inst., give some account 
of the progress made in the decyphering of the 
Assyrian and Babylonian monuments discovered 


| in the solid rock, about 60 feet in breadth, and a 


on the banks of the Euphrates and Tigris, and| LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 


detail some of his own results preparatory to their 
publication by the Society. 





SYRO-EGYPTIAN SOCIETY. 

Jan. 8th—Davyd W. Nash, Esq., in the chair. 
Dr. Charles F. Zimpel read an account of his | 
recent travels in Syria. Starting from Beyrut, | 
the Doctor followed the coast to the Dog Kiver, | 
whence he took a north-easterly course to the | 
ruins of Fokra, situated in a valley surrounded 
by lofty mountains, and part of them oceupy- 
ing an elevated position at the margin of a 
deep and wild precipice. They are very exten- 
sive, but in a very dilapidated state. The most 
perfect of all is a small building, forming a 
cube of about thirty feet, with a small pyramid at 
its summit. The entrance is on the north side, 
near whica the Doctor copied the fragmentary 
inscription A’ENTEMIO,OAON. In the interior 
are small compartments, probably sepulchral 
chambers. Near to the ruins is a natural bridge, 
about 180 feet high and 100 in length. Thence 
the Doctor proceeded, by the beautiful Vale of 
Kadisha to Hosrun, Kanobin, Aden, and Bishewe, 
and thence back to Tripoli, to obtain horses for 
Hosn Sphyre (commonly called Halaat el Hosn). 
Hence he visited Akkar, the Arca of the Romans, 
(who placed it in the northern part of Pheenicia,) 
and a leading stronghold in after times of the 
so-called “ Assassins.” Dr. Zimpel’s notices of 
these different mountains’ sites were very detailed 
and satisfactory. After a visit to Satitta and 
the Island of Ruad, he proceeded from Tor. 
tisa, by the coast, to Latakiyah, one day’s ride, 
from which he visited the Castle of Sahium, or 
Sayum, which he believes not to have been pre- 
viously described. This extensive fortification, in 
most parts as perfect as in olden time, excepting 
the buildings in the interior, which are mostly in 
a ruinous condition, is situated at the extreme 
point of a precipice, several hundred feet in 
height, between two valleys with mountain 
streams, so that it forms the fork between them. 
The base of the triangle thus formed is separated 
from the continuous land by an artificial cutting 


depth of more than an hundred feet. A pillar is 
left standing in this cut for the support of a bridge. 
The most perfect building in the interior was 
that which contained the well. It was a large 
hall with vaulted roof, about 60 feet in length by 
25 feet in breadth, a stone staircase leading down 
to the water, which was excellent. The buildings 
and works of defence showed evidence of changes, 
and of different epochs in history. From Lataki- 
yah, Dr. Zimpel proceeded to Suedia (Seleucia 
Pieria), whence he made excursions into the Jibal 
Kaisenck and adjacent country. He next tra- 
velled by way of Daphne, Antioch, Jisr Hadid 
(Pontisfer of the Crusaders), Herem, and Dana, 
to Aleppo, returning by Edlip, Reiha, Kefr-el- 
Bara, Kalah-2!-Medik (Assamca), Hamah, Homos, 
the sources of the Orontes, and Baalbek to Da- 
mascus. It is impossible to fullow Dr. Zimpel in 
his descriptions of the many objects which pre- 
sented themselves to him in so comprehensive a 
journey, but he dwelt particularly on the exten- 
sive ruins of towns, monasteries, and churches of 
the early Christians, to be met with in the moun- 
tains around Dana (Mount St. Simon, &c.), and 
near Edlip, Reiha, and Kefr-el-Bara, and which, 
it is to be regretted, have not yet been visited by 
competent artists. Dr. Zimpel also states, that at 
Apamca, at the west end of the city, he found a 
colonnade of from 10,000 to 12,000 feet in length, 
consisting of four rows of pillars, with a space of 
about 30 feet between each double row. The 
pillars were 30 feet in height, some standing, 
many tumbled down, of the Corinthian order. 
There appears to have been small edifices at in- 
tervals on each side of the colonnade, and at the 








extremity large and extensive buildings. 


ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday.—Statistical, 8 p.m.—British Architects, 8 p.m— 
Medical, 8 p.m.—Pathological, 8 p.m. 

Tuesday.—Medical and Chirurgical, 84 p.m.—Civil Fn. 
gineers (Rev. Mr. Clutterbuck on the Periodical Altern tions 
and Progressive Permanent Depression of the Chalk Water 
Level under London) 8 p.m.— Zoological, 9 p.m. 

Wednesday.—Swciety of Arts, 8 p.m.—Geological, 8} 
p.m., (Mr. Prestwich on the Basement Bed of the London 
Clay).—Archeeological A iation (Council Meeting) 4 p.m. 

Thursday.— Royal, 84 p-m.—Antiqu«ries, 8 p.m.— Numis- 
matic, 7 p.m.—Royal Society of Literature, 4 p.m.—Ro: 
Academy, (Mr. Cockerell’s fourth lecture on Architecture), 
8 p.m. 

Friday .—Royal Institution (Professor Brande on the 
Theory and Practice of the Manufacture of Sugar), 84 p.m, 
P..ilological, 8 p.m.—Archzevlogical Association, 84 p.m, 

Saturday.— Westminster Medical, 8 p.m. 











FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
FRANCE. 
(From our own Correspondent. ) 
Paris, Thursday, 

Art has made another step; a professional litho. 
grapher, of this city, has discovered a method of 
reproducing, by mechanical means, aquarelles or 
designs, with the greatest exactitude, and with the 
preservation of the colours in all the freshness of 
the original. It is, in fact, stated that the copies 
are not easily distinguished from the originals; in 
the words of an eminent critic, “c’est le travail 
ménie du pinceau qui semble se presenter A l’eil 
du spectateur, sans traduction qui altére la ligne ou 
modifie la couleur,” The expense of the uew inven- 
tion is, I hear, not great, and by it the production 
of aquarelles, &c., will become as easy as that of 
engravings or lithographs. I will endeavour to 
procure you a detailed description of the invention. 
Who knows ? perhaps the day is not distant at which 
the means of multiplying pictures on canvas, by 
mechanical operation, will be discovered ! 

The booksellers of Paris could never agree among 
themselves ; and misfortune seems to have rendered 
them more quarrelsome than ever. No branch of 
trade has suffered more severely than theirs, from 
the revolution of February; but their detestable 
wrangling renders abortive every attempt to afford 
them relief. Some months back they obtained 
permission from the Government to establish a 
lottery, by means of which they would have been 
able to sell books to the amount of 40,000/. or 
50,000/. It was impossible, however, for them to 
agree as to the books to be offered for sale, or as to 
the number to be taken from each dealer ; and so to 
put an end to all disputes, the Government with- 
drew the permission. Lately a lottery for the 
benefit of artists was started; a number of the prin- 
cipal booksellers and publishers formed an associa- 
tion for giving tickets in the lottery, as a premium 
to the purchasers of books. By this plan many a 
pile of volumes which had been left rotting on the 
shelves, was disposed of, and shop-tills, which 
cobwebs had long covered, once again heard the 
pleasant click of specie. The abominable goddess, 
Discord, however, which reigns over the trade, put 
a stop to this spring of prosperity; several book- 
sellers, not included in the association, complained 
to the law authorities, that their business was 
injured by its operations. The big wigs there- 
upon hauled down their ponderous “ Code Penal,” 
and discovered that article one thousand and 
something forbids the sale of merchandise by way 
of lottery, or chance. A summons to the lottery- 
ticket distributing booksellers was the immediate 
consequence. The men of books duly appeared in 
obedience thereto before the Tribunal of Correc 
tional Police. Said they to the judges, “ Gentle- 
men, the Government authorised the lottery; and, 
therefore, it is legal—we have bought 8,000l. 
worth of tickets to distribute to the purchasers of 
our books—and surely that is not illegal ; besides, 
gentlemen, the Minister of the Interior specially 
authorised our operations, and it will bea sad thing 
to us to lose sucky an enormous sum in such 
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timesasthese.” The judges knitted their brows, 
suck their black caps firmly on their heads, 
smoothed down their bands, and gave judgment: 
«Considering that a lottery, authorised by Govern- 
ment, is strictly legal: considering that it is legal 
for any tradesman to sell the tickets of said lottery : 
—and, considering that it is lawful for any trades- 
man to sell the goods or merchandise, in which he 
deals, but considering that, according to article 
one thousand and something of the Penal Code, 
it is not legal for a tradesman to sell his 

s and merchandise with lottery tickets,— 
the Tribunal, in its wisdom, orders the book- 
sellers to put an end to their association forth- 
with, and, fines them 500 francs, for having, in 
stupid reliance on the Minister of the Interior, 
yentured to form the said association.” 

In France there are commissioners and well 
paid functionaries by the score to watch over public 
monuments, to restore and preserve antiquities, 
ete, ete. But according to all accounts commission- 
ers and functionaries not only cause the expenditure 
of avast amount of money which might be much 
more advantageously employed, but positively per- 
petrate, either from ignorance or wilfulness, irre- 
parable mischief. For example, one of the daily 
journals states as a fact that a little while ago some 
ancient and valuable frescoes were discovered in 
the church of Notre Dame du Puy. To display 
these frescoes, architectural repairs were made to 
the enormous amount of 400,000 francs (£16,000): 
and when this was done what think you the sa- 
pient architect, with the permission of Commis- 
sioners and Government functionaries, did ? Actu- 
ally seraped out the frescoes ! 

Another specimen of governmental wisdom in 
matters of art: As the government allows large 
annual subventions to the theatres, it of course 
deems it necessary to have aboard of highly paid 
functionaries to distribute the money and watch 
over the different houses. One would think that as 
this board has to deal with theatrical matters, it 
should naturally be formed of dramatic authors, 
actors, or managers, having a practical knowledge 
thereof. Not so, however! Pour faire un civet il 
faut prendre un lierre, may be a very good maxim 
in the kitchen: but it is not soin graver things: and 
as in Beaumarchais’ time, the authorities, when 
they needed a diplomatist, took a dancer—so now 
the government to form a theatrical board destined 
to decide on theatrical cases takes—lawyers, re- 
Presentatives, councillors of state, an attorney- 
general, a professor at the College de France, and 
a proprietor of racehorses ! 

People have been rather puzzled this week by 
the title of a new opera brought out at the Opera 
Comique—Les Porcherons. What is a porcheron? 





The word is unknown in common parlance, and the 
dictionary of the learned Academie contains it not. 
As,however, pore is pig, and porcher swineherd, 
most wiseacres—and your humble servant among | 
the number — assumed that Porcheron must mean 





aman having something to do with swine. But lo! 
itsignifies nothing of the kind. “ Zes Porcherons,” | 
says the musical critic of Galignani’s Messenger, | 
“was a well-known cabanet, in the days of Louis | 
XV., where the populace resorted on Sundays and | 
holidays, to dance and to drink; and many of | 
the rowés of the court also went there in pursuit of | 
theit pleasures.” Well! the opera—which rejoices | 
in this pot-house title, is written by M. Sauvage, 
amd composed by M. Grisar; and, according to the | 
eminent critic just quoted, is smartly written and | 
sttto music which, without any display of scientific | 
pretension, is throughout of a lively, exhilirating | 
description.” The piece is beautifully mounted, | 
and admirably acted and sung; and, accordingly, | 
sys Galignani, carried the audience, and drew forth | 
applause so earnest and enthusiastic as to be rarely 
equalled,” 

The only other theatrical event of interest is the 
Teproduction of the Barbiere of Rossini at the | 


Italian Theatre, with Lablache, Ronconi, Luchessi, 
and Madame Persiani, in the principal parts. These 
eminent artistes acquitted themselves with great 
ability, and the opera was eminently successful. 

The past week has been oneof the best we have had 
for manya month. In along list of new publications, 
I notice another volume of the Journal Historique 
et Anecdotique du regne de Louis XIV., printed 
from an unpublished MS. in the Bibliotheque Nation- 
ale; another volume of the Life of St. Louis, also 
taken from an old MS.; a romance, by the Vicomte 
d’Arlincourt (the champion of Legitimacyin politics; 
and a tolerable romance writer of the harrowing- 
your-feelings school) entitled Les Fiances de la 
Mort; a second edition of M. Raudot’s remarkable 
La Decadence de la France—a work which makes 
even frivolous Frenchmen think; another volume 
(the eighth) of Etudes sur les Hommes et les Meeurs 
au xix. Siecle, by Philarete Chasles—a very able 
and laborious man, noted for his intimate acquaint- 
ance with English and German literature, especially 
the former; the first volume of a Catalogue of MSS. 
in the different public libraries, published by order 
of the Minister of Public Instruction ; also, under 
the same auspices, another volume of the Collection 
de documents inédits sur l Historie de la France ; 
and, finally, a pamphlet of Recherches sur la Chrono- 
logie des Empires de Ninive, de Babylone, etc., by 
M. de Saulcy. 

Although rather political, it may be noticed that 
Victor Hugo yesterday delivered an eloquent speech 
in the National Assembly, against giving up national 
education to the Catholic clergy. It was, however, 
too radical in sentiment, and somewhat too violent 
in language, for the majority ; but, nevertheless, the 
literary and political value of the discourse is un- 
questionably great. Hugo is another proof added 
to the many afforded by France and America, that 
the popular belief entertained in England and other 
barbarous countries, of literary men being incapable 
of becoming parliamentary orators and statesmen, 
is false, prejudiced, absurd, and stupid. 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION OF 1851. 
Our reliance on the penetration and sagacity of 
the Pringe Consort has not been disappointed, 
however great the pains which had been taken 
to mystify and mislead His Royal Highness, with 
regard to the initiative proceedings of the Council, 
of the Society of Arts, or the small number to 
whom it so universally surrendered its powers. 
At once, when his eyes were opened, His Royal 
Highness perceived that the bargain with Messrs, 
Munday was of a nature to rob him of the Hon- 
our of the Design, and the Country of the gratifi- 
cation of supporting him in it. 

Accordingly, at the very first meeting of the 
commissioners, at which he presided last week, 
this, one of the most important of the false steps 
was retraced, and the contract job revoked. That 
it was done in the most courteous and civil man- 
ner was to be expected, and the annexed notifi- 
cation reached our letter-box on Friday night, 
too late for publication tn the Gazette of Saturday. 

«“ Exhibition of Industry of 1851.” 

The first meeting of the Royal Commissioners for 
promoting this object was held yesterday, at the New 
Palace, Westminster; His Royal Highness the Prince 
Albert presided,—and the attendance was very nume- 
rous. Weunderstand, the main business transacted 
related to the preliminary contract which has been 
entered into between the Society of Arts and the 
Messrs. Munday. ‘The Commissioners were of 
opinion that the contract which had enabled the pro- 
posal to be brought to its presentstate, and had gua- 
ranteed the carrying into effect of the proposed Ex- 
hibition, was of a strictly reasonable—and, indeed, 
of a very liberal—chareeter ; but in accordance with 
whut appeared to be the wishes of the public, they 
decided to give notice of its termination, and to place 
the whole undertaking upon the basis of a general 
subscription :—public feeling having been so strongly 


expressed in support of the Exhibition, as to render 
any such contract now quite unnecessary,” 

So far we have a marked improvement, and the 
plan is set upon its right and true foundation; 
but it may be worth while to look back a little to 
observe how much His Royal Highness must have 
been imposed upon to have been induced to give 
his apparent sanction to so fatal a measure. 

The Times newspaper, so desirable to have as 
a friend, and so dangerous as a foe, was induced 
to take avery favourable view of the Munday 
business, and on the day after it was quashed, had 
the kindness to publish an apologetic leader of 
nearly a column long. Yet the argument, if we 
may so call it, is so unlike the daily strength and 
force of its writings, we must suppose space for 
the article to have been allowed to some outside 
barbarian. He states that though the Committee 
of the Council of Arts (now the Executive Com- 
mittee), “ Might (wondrous to admit!) feel a moral 
certainty in their own minds that any promissory 
notes they might draw upon the country would 
be in time accepted, and honoured. But they 
were not yet so accepted, and still, if the exhibi- 
tion was to be held at all, it was necessary at once 
to do something definite. Had there been any 
dilatoriness or shilly-shallying, anything hke 
vacillation or uncertainty in the proceedings of 
the promoters of the exhibition, it might at once 
be blown upon at home, and discredited abroad.” 

To prevent which calamity, they made a secret 
bargain with a trading firm, handed over the whole 
concern to them, and kept the secrct, whilst they 
travelled about to canvass and persuade the country 
upon other grounds. How this course was to 
prevent the design being “ blown upon,” either 
at home or abroad, we are stupid enough not 
to discern. The writer, however, is not so obtuse, 
and sees in the transaction, now repealed, a pro- 
ceeding without resorting to which “ from one step 
to another, by an easy descent, the project would 
soon have been consigned to that limbo which is the 
natural receptacle for the designs of unstable men.” 
For whom the concluding compliment is meant 
we cannot tell. It surely cannot be intended for a 
hit at the Prince, for having been previously in- 
duced by Mr. Drew’s* rose-coloured letter, to ex- 
press his “ qualified * approbation of the Munday 
arrangement, 

We take credit to the Literary Gazette for hav- 
ing been the first and almost the only organ for 
the expression of opinions upon this srbject, 
which are now re-echoed from every local quarter 
where the Exhibition looks for support. In the 
commercial and manufacturing capital of England, 
Manchester. ‘The gentlemen present at the meet- 
ing on Thursday week were, as the report 
states, by no means satisfied with the con- 
duct of the London management. The gentlemen 
who took part in this discussion were—Mr. W. 
Entwise, late member for South Lancashire, Mr. 
J. Brotherton, M.P., Mr. A, Henry, M.P., Mr. 
Alderman Nield, Mr. A. Turner, Mr. J. Potter 
(the Mayor), and others. The chief ground of 
complaint was, the unseemly haste with which the 
London proceedings had been conducted. It was 
stated, that on the 6th of November last, the de- 
putation appointed by Prinee Albert met a nume- 
rous assembly of merchants and manufacturers of 
Manchester and the neighbourhood, convened by 
the Mayor, for the purpose of explaining his Royal 
Highness’s design, and of receiving the opinion 
of the inhabitants of the great seat of practical 
art and manufactures thereon. The assembly then 
convened were disposed to discuss various details 
as to the plan; but the deputation, it was alleged 
at the meeting on Thursday, rather checked than 
invited discussion, on the ground that nothing had 





* We do not know, as his name appears in some lists, if 
this gentleman was provisionally added, by themselves, to 
the executive committee; or whether he was to have 500/ a 
year like the rest;—a statcment not contradicted. See last 
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et been determined upon in London beyond pre- 
minary matters, and that no final arrangements 
would be adopted till the whole country had pro- 
nounced upon every point. Mr. Cole, oneof the 
deputation, said, ‘“ We shall, in a short time, send 
you a form which will include every particular in 
a tabularized manner; and, after the Prince has 
caused these forms to be collected in, then will 
every point be settled conformable with the 
opinions thus collected, and Manchester, as you 
may suppose, will have much weight in the deci- 
sion.’ It was further stated at the meeting on 
Thursday, that on the 7th of November (the day 
after Mr. Cole thus spoke) the contract was 
signed in London with the Messrs. Munday, for 
erecting the building in which the exposition is to 
be held, and for providing 20,000/. for prizes; and 
hints were thrown out that these arrangements 
had been determined upon several weeks before 
that period. Only one opinion was expressed at 
the meeting in reference to the contract entered 
into, and that was in reprobation of the haste 
with which it had been made, and of the principle 
of a private contract in a great national under- 
taking, designed to bring forth the art and indus- 
try of the entire kingdom. The language used 
by the speakers was strongly condemnatory of 
the contract affair, which, if not an actual job, 
was considered to be somewhat approaching to it. 
A resolution, expressive of these opinions, was 
unanimously adopted, and ordered forthwith to be 
forwarded to the Central Commission in London. 

All this has been clearly and distinctly exposed 
in the Literary Gazette, a month, three weeks, 
and a fortnight before ; but we rejoice in the power- 
ful alliance of Manchester, which, though its voice, 
(and we have heard no other) was too late to in- 
fluence the decision of the Royal Commission, will 
serve to designate that “ wish of the Public” on 
which it is stated in the Resolution to rest. Whether 
the Manchester leaders will put confidence in 
Mr. Cole (one of the Executive) after his trying the 
humbug on them above referred to, we cannot say, 
but we do cordially agree with the last uttered sen- 
timent of the Times, and with which it finely 
rounds off the apology quoted from, viz., that “ We 
cannot too strongly, or too early, reiterate our con- 
viction that the success of the exhibition entirely 
depends upon the amount of confidence reposed in 
the zeal and discretion of the most leading and in- 
fluential persons in the country. From first to last 
the ‘Exhibition of the Industry of all Nations ’ 
must be free from the imputation of being merely a 
job in the interest of a few individuals.” 

That the Executive Committee are altogether 
unfit for the discharge of any high and important 
functions, it is no disrespect to them, individually 
or collectively, to assert in the plainest and broadest 
terms. The requirements for the trust, if they are 
to be anything but tools in the hands of the Com- 
mission, must be far beyond their experience or 
pretensions. What extensive exhibitor could rely 
on their judgment? Could Birmingham submit its 
manufactures to the taste of Felix Summerley ? 
There is something pre-eminently ridiculous in the 
position and supposition of the dictators and clients. 
Assuredly some of our most famed inventors and 
great manufacturers, extraordinary mechanicians, 
and life-practised practical men in science and 
national production, ought to be in the manage- 
ment of so various and so vast an undertaking. For 
such an end the present rule is absolutely laugha- 
ble, and we are sorry to find a new general circular 
issued under such authority. The gist of this paper 
(dated the 14th), and addressed to Mayor's, Local 
Committees already formed, Chambers of Commerce, 
&c., is to direct these parties to adopt intercommu- 
nication with each other, and, 

“Tn giving effect to the resolutions of her 
Majesty’s Commissioners, the executive committee 
have to request that, if a committee exist in your 
town, you will have the kindness to place yourself 


in communication with such committee, for the 
purpose of reporting whether it is wished that local 
commissioners should be appointed for your town ; 
if so— 

“On what grounds their appointment is desired, 

“‘ What number is proposed, 

“ And the names of the persons recommended by 
the local committee, 

“ Also to form local committees and commissioners 
where there are none. 

“The duties which will devolve upon the local 
commissioners will consist chiefly in collecting evi- 
dence, and in reporting on the various subjects 
affecting the exhibition which may be referred to 


all times be glad to receive from them such sug- 
gestions as they may think fit to make ; and, should 
personal assistance be required, the local commis- 
sioners will probably be willing to attend in the 
metropolis from time to time. 

“ The executive committee would point out the 
obvious inexpediency of nominating too large a 
number of local commissioners, and should your 
committee desire to nominate commissioners jointly 
with the local committee or committees of any 
neighbouring place or places, they will of course be 
at liberty to do so. 

“The executive committee will feel obliged if you 
will transmit, at your earliest possible convenience, 


missioners recommended by your committee, toge- 
ther with a specification of the particular interest 
they are chosen to represent,* in order that the 
same may be submitted to her Majesty’s Com- 


missioners. 
“ (Signed) MATHEW DIGBY WYATT. 
“‘ Secretary of the Executive Committee.” 


Posrscript.--Since writing the foregoing, we 
have received the subjoined notice, and earnestly | 


them by her Majesty’s Commissioners, who will at | 


the full names and addresses of the local com-. 


| *This determination necessarily throws the 
' whole burden of the exhibition upon volun 
contributions. The experiment is of a national 
| character, and the Commissioners feel that it 
| ought to rest for its support upon national sym. 
| pathies, and upon such liberal contributions ag 
those sympathies may dictate. 

“+The amount of the funds which the public 
may place at the disposal of the Commissioners 
must determine the extent of accommodation 
which can be provided for the exhibitors, and 
the terms on which admission can be given to the 

' articles to be exhibited, and upon which also the 
public can be admitted to inspect them. 

“¢ The Commissioners wish it to be understood 
that they are invested with unrestricted power 
over the application of the funds; that it is their 
intention to invite competition in respect of all 
branches of expenditure to which competition can 
advantageously beapplied; and that they will pro- 
| ceed, without delay, to establish regulations for 

insuring an effectual control over the expenditure, 
and a satisfactory audit of the accounts. 

| The Commissioners feel that, in thus aban. 
doning a contract which, regarded in a pecuniary 
| point of view alone, is undoubtedly advantageous 
to the public ; and, resting the success of the pro- 
posed experiment entirely upon public sympathy, 
_ they have adopted a course in harmony with the 
general feelings of the community. 

|. “*It now rests with the public to determine, 
by the amount of their contributions, the charac- 
ter of the proposed exhibition, and the extent of 
benefit to industry, in allits branches, which will 
result from it. 

| “It is desirable that subscriptions for 
this great purpose be immediately commenced 
| throughout the United Kingdom, and the result 
| ascertained with the least possible delay.* 

“*In the meantime the Commissioners will 


| 


hope that the public will respond to the call in a be actively engaged in preparing the various 
manner to justify the Prince's firm reliance on the | measures, upon which it will be their duty to 
country. he remaining incubus on which we have come to a final decision as soon as they are en- 
remarked ought not to mar this expectation. abled definitely to ascertain the extent of the 

EXHIBITION OF 1851.—puBLIC SUBSCRIPTION. | pecutiary means which will be placed at their 
Tue Executive Committee have received orders | disposal.’” 
from the Royal Commissioners, appointed for the 
promotion of this Exhibition, to publish the follow- | 
ing communication :— BIOGRAPHY. 

“¢The Royal Commissioners have felt it their | EDWARD DUBOIS, ESQ. 
duty, at this, their first meeting, to take into their IN Sloane-street, on Thursday, the 10th, at the 
immediate consideration the propriety of confirming | #g¢ of 76, died Edward Dubois, Barrister at Law, 
the contract which has been entered into with the ,@nd for many years the presiding judge of the 
Messrs. Munday. i Strange and Whimsical Court, in Fulwood’s Rents, 

“‘ «They are perfectly satisfied that the contract Holborn. Acute and astute; it was an odd 
was framed with the sole desire, on the part of the theatre for him, in which to administer justice, 
Society of Arts, of promoting the objects of the com- | but he did so, goodhumouredly and kindly, ac- 
mission,—that in agreeing to it at atime when the cording to the law; and abhorred such oppressions 
success of the scheme was necessarily still doubtful, |®5 Were continually perpetrated at the Palace 








the Messrs. Munday evinced a most liberal spirit,— | 
that it has hitherto afforded the means of defraying | 
all preliminary expenses,—and that its conditions | 
are strictly reasonable, and even favourable to the | 
public. 

“« After hearing, however, the statements | 
made by individual members of the Commission, | 
—after communicating with the Executive Com- | 


subject,—the Commissioners have come to the 
conclusion, that it will be more consonant with 
the public feeling, and therefore more conducive 
to the objects for which the Commission has been 
appointed, to exercise the power reserved, and 
at once and absolutely to terminate the contract 
with the Messrs. Munday. 





* E. 
representative of calico printing: 

C. D., &c., representative of silk weaving. 

E. F., &c., representative of machinery. 

G. H., &c., representative of glass manufacture, 

I. K., Xc., representative of a riculture. 

L. M., &c., representative of ship building, &e. 





mittee,—and after full consideration ef the whole | 


| 


ourt; and, from what we see of returns from 
Whitecross-street prison, in the newspapers this 
week, are continued agreeable to that system, by 
the County Courts, now established to practice 
those very extortions and crueltise which caused 
the public to rejoice in the extinction of that 
organised den of plunderers. But Dubois was 8 
law-dispenser of better feelings, and his little 
court healed many a trifling quarrel without ruin- 
ing the disputants, or imprisoning and destroying 
the poor. In the world of wit and literature, 
however, he held a higher station. He had a 
fine taste and was an excellent critic on the arts. 
The Morning Chronicle, the Observer, and other 
periodicals employed his judgment on exhibitions, 
&c., and his pen, if somewhat biting, was gener- 
ally just, and, if questionable, it could only be on 
the score of judgment. His humour was of the 
sardonic cast, and his remarks caustic, yet play- 


g- A. R., of (name of place), (name of post-town), | ful and untinged by bitterness. His countenance 





* We understand that the Queen and Prince Albert have 
commenced the subscription for carrying out the Exhibi- 
tion of the Works of Industry of All Nations,—Her Ma 
jesty by giving 41,000, and the Prince £500. 
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and his looks declared his character. q They be- 
longed to the French family of intelligence and 
intellect, which the Edict of Nantz sent to Eng- 
land, and whese descendants have shone in many 
of our English most distinguished professions and 
places. They were not Rabelais-ian, but they 
approached that colour, and between it and the 
hues of Voltaire, he might, without flattery, have 
claimed his tints. And he was the executor of the 
Methuselah of our London age,—Tom Hill. But 
to recall his more lasting, oe fleeting fame; the 
prosecution of Sir Richard Phillips, has rendered 
ita legal record for ever. Nor in literature can 
it be forgotten. ‘ My Pocket Books’ was a glorious 
jeu d’esprit, and in the space of four inches by 
two and a half, demolished a shelf of annual 
quartos, never to rise again. Mathias’ “ Pursuits 
of Literature,” did no greater service. Then, 
“Saint Leon.’ Were Godwin’s romance of that 
name, as dull as ten volumes could make such a 
works, it would be worth while to wade through it 
all for Dubois lively and piquant satire. We 
might relate many anecdotes of the wit with which 
our late friend overflowed. but the sod is yet too 
green to admit of this recollection of pleasantries; 
and we must say to our Yorick, Requiescat in pace. 





MRS. BARTLEY. 
On Monday the 14th, in Woburn square, after 
a very long and severe illness, died Mrs. 
Bartley, the Miss Smith of old, yet bright, drama- 
tic days, when she succeeded to the tragic parts 
of Mrs, Siddons, and more than any other re- 
eonciled us to her loss, especially in the line 
where dignity and power were required. The un- 
remitting solicitude and attentions of her hus- 
band were devoted to her to the last, and to them 
she clung for comfort when almost insensible to 
all other earthly ties or consolations. Mrs. 
Bartley’s first appearance in London was at Co- 
vent-garden, in 1806, and during the two seasons 
of Mrs. Siddon’s partial return to the stage, her 
genius was tried and not found wanting, in per- 
forming, alternately with that matchless trage- 
dian, some of her most distinguished parts. In 
private life Mrs. Bartley was no less estimable 
than she was admirable in her public efforts. 
Exemplary conduct from the first of her stage 
debut, pleasant demeanour, cultivated intellect, 
fine discrimination, and attractive manners in the 
social sphere of friends in which she moved, 
made her an honour to her profession and her 
sex. About thirty years ago she united herself 
to Mr. George Bartley, our eminent comedian ; 
and the tragic Muse, like Garrick in Sir Joshua’s 
picture, learnt that there was no mistake in lend- 
ing & listening and willing ear to the attraction 
of Comedy, though having in this case a male re- 
presentative. Muny years of married happiness, 
only troubled by such calamities asin the dispensa- 
tions of Providence fall on family circles, and lat- 
terly by sad and helpless disease, brought her to 
the last scene of all in the 65th year of her age. 
Her readings before the Queen were the latest 
exercises of her high dramatic powers. She was 
an accomplished actress and an excellent woman. 





LIEUTENANT WAGHORN. 

Poor Waghorn has not long enjoyed his poor 
pension, He died at his residence in Pentonville 
on Tuesday, the 8th, at the early uge of 49, hav- 
ing returned from Malta on Christmas day, 
he sword had worn out the scabbard, and the 
enthusiastic, energetic being could resist the wear 
and tear of existence no more. What his enter- 
Prise accomplished for his country and mankind 
heed not be expatiated upon, nor shall we now 
dwell on the insufficiency of his reward, and his 
sufferings from absolute poverty. Future times 
will be ashamed of the injustice done to him by 
the age in which he lived. In society, his gallant 
caring and intrepid perseverance gave a tone to 
his conversation, which marked him as no com- 
mon character; and the variety and abundance 


of his information rendered his companionship 
very interesting. We know not what relatives or 
near connexions are left to deplore his less, but 
we trust their condition will not be forgotten by 
those who administer the acknowledgements for 
services of an upright and grateful nation.* 


MR. JOHN LOWRY. 


Amonc the deaths recorded in the obituary of the 
last week, is that of Mr. John Lowry, formerly a 
Professor of Mathematics, in the Royal College at 
Sandhurst, whose name was at one time familiar to 
mathematical students, in connexion with numer- 
ous solutions of problems proposed in Leybourn’s 
Mathematical Repository, and other periodical pub- 
lications of a similar kind, distinguished generally 
by much ability and elegance, and evincing great 
proficiency both in the ancient and modern geo- 
metry. Mr. Lowry was, we believe, a native of 
Cumberland. Respecting his early history we have 
no information ; but it would appear that his first 
start in life was made as an officer of excise, for ne 
was acting as supervisor in that department in 1803 
or 1804, when he obtained the appointment of ma- 
thematical instructor in the military college, then 
established at Great Marlow. Gifted by nature 
with remarkable evenness of temper, and great good 
sense and forbearance, he was singularly well qua- 
lified for this office, the duties of which he conti- 
nued to discharge in a very exemplary and satisfac- 
tory manner during the long period of thirty-six 
years till 1840, when he was allowed to retire on a 
pension. He then removed to the neighbourhood 
of London, and took up his abode at Pimlico, where 
he resided till his death, which took place on the 
3rd of the present month, at the advanced age of 
81. Before he resigned his appointment his sight 
had begun to fail, and, during the last three or four 
years of his life, he was totally blind. He has left 
a family of three daughters, we regret to say in very 
straitened circumstances, Besides his contributions 
to the publications above referred to, he was the 
author of the treatises on Arithmetic and Algebra, 
in the later editions of Dolby’s Course, Jong used 
as the text book at the Military College, and also of 
a very ingenious tract on Spherical Trigonometry, 
published as an appendix to the second volume of 
the same work. 








THE DRAMA. 


HayMARKET.—The announcement of a new 
comedy by Mr. Buckstone, attracted a numerous 
audience on Tuesday evening, expecting no doubt 
from the clever author of Married Life, and from the 
promising title of Leap Year, or the Ladies’ Privi- 
lege, a piece which, if not strictly legitimate as a 
comedy, would prove equally provocative of mirth 
with the previous productions of the same pen. The 
idea of the piece appears to have been suggested by 
Mr. Sheridan Knowles’ play of Love. The chief 
interest arising from the somewhat untoward cir- 
cumstance that a lady is in love with her own 
footman, which she discovers at the point of time, 
when a clause in her husband’s will compels her to 
resign her fortune because she has not married 
again; when she has, greatly at first to the outrage 
of her own sense of propriety, detected the real 
state of her feelings, she is persuaded, partly by 
the advice, and partly by the example of a female 
friend, to avail herself of the privilege accorded to 
her sex in Leap Year, and to proposefherself to the 
knight of the shoulder knot, who is of a poetical 
turn of mind, and who at once, having for a long 
time secretly adored her, accepts her hand, and 
turns out to be no footman, but the actual heir 
to her property under the unhappy clause in her 
husband's will, which has caused so much trouble 
and annoyance. Round these two characters there 








* Mr. Waghorn, we observe, has left a widow. 


revolve several others, more or less absurd and 
amusing, and the female portion of whom all 
in the end, avail themselves of the “ privilege.’’ 
A foppish officer, who goes the length, on the 
lady’s rejecting him, of seriously presenting an ac- 
count for the expenses of courting her; a weak old 
gentleman, persecuted by an astrological old maid 
who has read in the stars that she must die, unless 
married by a certain day; awaiting maid of the 
conventional class, and a foolish cousin of the 
heroine who arranges with her to be taken as a hus- 
band on trial, this last being most admirably played 
by Mr. Buckstone himself, who greatly to his credit, 
threw aside all outrageous peculiarities of costume, 
and produced as much comic effect, quietly dressed 
as a gentleman. as if he had revelled in all the 
incongruous improbabilities of a comic actor's ward- 
robe. Granting the gross absurties of the plot, and 
the utter un-life-like tone of the incidents and 
characters, the piece is constructed with skill, 
neatly written, and the characters consistently 
drawn and broadly contrasted. The scenes of 
greatest importance and interest are those between 
the lady and the footman; these are carried on 
with great tact. A great mistake, however, 
is made in suffering the servant to recur too 
frequently in a direct manner to the unplea- 
sant contingencies of his position, which should, 
in a story like this, be kept as much out 
of sight as possible. One scene ia which the 
heroine makes a confidant of her female friend, up 
to the very point of confessing her secret, and then 
draws back, protestingthat all she has said has been 
no more than a joke, proved very effective. The 
acting from beginning to end was admirable. 
Mrs. Kean’s portraiture of the lady, with her 
womanly curiosity, almost imperceptible yieldings 
to the nascent feelings for her servant, her shame and 
anguish at the discovery, how deeply she is inter- 
ested with all the varying shades of temper and 
of thought could not have been better. Mr, 
Kean’s performance of the supposed Servant was a 
strange assumption for him, but most creditably 
‘sustained ; Mr. Buckstone as the Cousin, was quite 
as amusing as ever, with perhaps less of caricature 
than usual, and Mr. Keeley, full of character and 
humour, as the weak minded old bachelor. Mrs. 
Keeley’s part, that of the Nursery Maid, was not 
prominent, and afforded little scope for her pecu- 
liar talents, but would certainly have been far less 
effective in any other hands. Mrs. Clifford’s Old 
Maid was, in its way, perfect. The comedy, which 
is in three acts, but longer than most five act plays, 
was throughout amusing, and would have been 
more so with the omission of several set speeches 
which were listened to with a feeling that savoured 
more of patience than of any thing else, and if less 
prominence had been given to the character of an 
Irish young lady who was the déte noir of the piece. 
The applause at the end was unanimous, and after 
the curtain had been raised on the dramatis per- 
sone at the command of the andience, the author 
was called before the curtain and announced the re- 
petition of his comedy, which must be pronounced 
completely successful, for every evening, till further 


notice. The scenery and stage mountings were 
quite new. 
Surrey.—Sir Bulwer Lytton’s Comedy of 


Money was produced at this theatre, on Monday 
evening, with the whole strength of the company. 
The two leading characters of Evelyn and Clara 
Douglas were performed by Mr. Creswick and 
Madame Ponisi, with a judgment that evinced great 
care in the study of the parts, and the whole of 
the characters in this fullycast comedy, were, with 
scarcely an exception, represented in a manner 
which, if not completely satisfactory, is highly cre- 
ditable in every one concerned. The comedy has 
been got up with great attention to eff ct; the 
stage is carpeted, well furnished, and the various 
scenes completely injcharacter with the piece, which 





was listened to attentively, and apparently tolerably 
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well appreciated, even by a Monday night’s crowded eae pe pee wc otheerad ‘so unassuming, and so delicate. From his Jounal 7 
audience. The success of a piece like this comedy Sie ciesneanen tke tet a | we could not‘help forming a high estimate of the bee 
in a minor theatre, that has till lately been devoted, The feathered lark’s nest wove with green, character and abilities of the writer; and, although blo 
with few exceptions, to a low class of drama, shows Or simple flower like élfin car. it is the only literary legacy he has left to his lar 
how easy it is for a management to elevate the taste A rainbow in the heavens set, | | friends, it is one ‘to which they are entitled to 

. pen ° A thunder clap, the lightning’s flash ; to ° aa id : : cell 
of an audience, and how unnecessary it is, as is, even We hear the singing rivulet, |peint with a mournful pride, and which will bre 
in theatres of more pretension than the Surrey, but And the loud raging ocean’s dash. | assuredly long embalm his memory in the heart of ler. 
too frequently the practice to “play down” to Night’s solemn darkness, radiant day, many an admiring and thoughtful reader. he 

ri : P The mountain high, the fertile plain, " rT: ? 
what is supposed to be the taste of certain portions The budding blossomings of May ; The New Bottomless Life Boat ought, from its bla 
of the public. The management deserve great The emerald tree, the golden grain. | name, to be a satisfactory invention, since it js a | 
credit, both for the production of such a piece, and A leaf with thousand veins imprest, lelear that in it no one can go to the bottom Ce 
° ° . 8 A flower in varied colours dyed, | es . pa ‘ 

for the careful manner in which it is got up and A bird in richest plumage drest, | Mr. Holbrook, the inventor, besides adopting the, in 
acted. We hardly like to find any fault, but the An insect, wondrously supplied. construction of air-tight distinct floating barrels tra 
manner in which the part of Sir Frederic Blount These things, and many more, we sce, or compartments, has introduced the nove, on 
was played, could only serve to give the worst gohuat tach ame etal as scientific principle that the lower part shall, in. wil 


possible notion of the manners, dress, and appear- On memory’s heart the greenest spot. 
ance of the class from which it is drawn. 4 One vital hour with God is worth 
E Ages of life to mortals given; 
For everything that’s viewed on earth, 
Well pondered, leads the soul to heaven. 


stead of solid, be only a network of iron, so that, 
instead of excluding, it shall admit the water, ‘a 
and thus ballast the boat-ribs and habitable ang 30! 
stowage sides, by preserving the same leved 

















QRIGINAL POETRY. Each blade of grass, each tree, each flower, within and without. ‘The model is said to answer zr. 

WHEN THE HEART IS YOUNG.* Each insect, bird, or beast, must prove well, and it is hoped to try an experiment on the os 

Oh, merry goes the time when the heart is young, ng ey my aps ag ~ Taeat —_ full-sized scale at the expense of a public subscrip. Vi 
There is nought too high to climb when the heart is young, . Beat ee wo" T. J. Ouseuey. | tion, though the Admiralty and Masters of the Su 
Seutiers daanitiaae flight, | Trinity House have approved of the invention Ca 

And there’s magic in the night—whcn the heart is young. ORIGINAL, Surely this must be a mistake. Government ap. ie 
But weary go the feet when the heart is old ; AND CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. prove of a matter of national economy, interest, M. 
Time cometh not so sweet wheii the heart is old ; Epitayh on Lady Blessi Mr. Sav — and humanity like this, and throw it on the i 
a Danse at pene, ; a pitap see F 7 re yo + oni ~an coe | chance support of individual feeling like a street Gc 

And our friends are near qanp an the heart is old ner cacy “pe pate ee ee | beggar? _" . Hi 

* | rected copy of his epitaph upon Lady Blessington, | Q/d Coin.—A few days ago a discovery was 


. Oh, sparkling are the skies when the heart is young, 
There is bliss in beauty’s eyes when the heart is young; 
The golden break of day 
Brings gladness in its ray, 


(which he states to be such as a gravedigger would | made in a field in the commune of Vieux-Conik, om 
be ashamed to have written) in _Miss Power's Me- | of the third part of a gold penny, which dates as 
moirs—see L. Gazette, No. 1720, Jan. 5, which | far back as the early period of the French mo- 



































And every month is May, when the heart is young. however, we reprint that the two may be seen in narchy. On one side it bears the impression of ] 
But the sun is setting fast when the heart is old, Juxta-position. : . a roughly executed head, with a name, of which 3 
Aud the xd is Camgen when the heart is old; | ne on 2 yon there remain only perfectly legible the letters the 
0 wales tah enti — yd pulcherrimee DOVEVS, a fragment of the word Cihlodovevs cit 
And the star hath left Hope’s ark—when the heart is old. Benefacta celare potuit (Clovis II., son of Dagobert). On the reverse is af 
Cuarxes Swain. Ingenium suum non potuit a cross surmounted with a double crosier, around 
Pp oat = ag which is the inscription Moneta Eligi. ‘This piece, Ad 
SONNETS TO A RIVER. Lutetie parisiorum therefore, dates as far back as the beginning of r 
. (The ayer poe Sanity refer to ~ a fen cerer yr Laer aa meliorem or abiit the VIIth century, and was coined in the mint of ~ 
omenon ic urs in the course of a beautiful river o ie rv mensis Junii os : * ¥ r 
Southern’ Europe, of which travellers relate, that after it MDCCCXLIX. — yes ” 1S arp! —— ane : Ba 
has gathenee ne melt and abundant waters from the moun- | Mr, Landor’s corrected version :— Was Dishop 0 I. po D we 1 ‘d ca 
we heig —— peered -= in graceful windings through Infra sepvitvm est id omne qvod sepeliri potest Kings Clotaire I. an agobert, and, at a later = 
pt 4 is wihedl ane onan thems = an pa mvlieris qvondam pvicherrimee. period, pieces of gold work and the shrines of the Da 
’ i , i i * Mise 3. ‘ af * is 
turn, and, plunging precipitately into a cavern that yawns tagoeive, orem pe pe colvit, Saints. This is the reason w hy all the arti ais r 
to receive it, disappears at once in the profound abyss. . . tee : : who use the hammer have chosen him for their a 
A A d P’ y Benefacta sva celare novit; ingenivm non ita. . Dis 
fter being traced to some distance within the grotto of Erga omneis erat larga bonitate; patron saint.— Brussels Herald. Do 
a ye gry oly wile Preeanng -pfaallacney eregrinis eleganter hospitalis. An Appeal to the Public has been made on be- Ey 
ad stil yy “sq at afew leagues’ distance it reappears, tenit Caitees Parisiorvm Aprili mense : P. ane Deceruinn ehintal ¢ 
areting, rom t . earth, not an infant stream, but a full qvarto Jvnii die sypremvm svvm obiit. half of.Mme. Belzoni, a most deserving object o os 
eat hatin aa in its recovered freedom, flows | The difference is so great that it is evident there | sympathy, but there seems to be no proper autho- Go 
ption till it reaches the sea.”—Exztract * " 7 ity for the act Ha 
from «a Paper reud before the Institute of Fine Arts, by | must have been two productions and, as Miss Power | rity for the act. — ; . 
T. F. Marshall, Aprit, 1848.) states the copy she has given to be “inscribed on| The Society of Arts, it is reported, Pdae Ha 
Flow on! mysterious symbol of the heart— her (the lamented lady's) tomb” the perpetuation | exhibition, in the spring, of a collection of Middle- Hit 
aan ryt ty Aad bao — ai of the writer's bad latinity, must affect him terribly. | #ge works of art. af 
ar’ A . 7 . rl 
Wooing the modest owers thy banks upon, The Printers’ Feast Abroad.—The fourth Ay . 
To thee, as to a monitor, we'll turn, VARIETIES nual Typographic Banquet took place, as — Pe 
i a} ’ - ad N. " snc 
smphiny cuenta Ensign Sandford, 2nd Bengal European In- | ously announced, on Tuesday the Ist inst oe PM 
The while we trace thy pleasant pilgrimage. fantry, son of the Rev. J. Sandford, Vicar of Maison des Brasseurs, outside the mst ‘9 com Mil 
Thy pilgrimage from yonder mountain spring Dunchurch, and grandson of the late Bishop | V@!- About 270 editors, P cna hg pout 4 Nai 
Wa ven Lanwyicben 3 iets Sandford, aged 21, has prematurely sunk at | Positors, and pressmen sat _ to pres Ne 
Sas tagto~in sheehashlh tn Gn infaney | Lahore, under inflammation, consequent upon the ag about four o’clock. There wi fe ni Pas 
But courage, and a beautiful devotion, excessive fatigues of the campaign in the Punjab. | the delegates from the various typograp like. Pie 
Leads thee, in glorious triumph, to the rolling Ocean! | He was the author of “ Leaves from the Journal | cletes of the different towns in or ay 4 por Rac 
; of a Subaltern during the Campaign in the Pun- | Wise the president and secretary of the Par! h ro 
Leads thee through gloomy forests, wild and rade, +h lished M Blackwood, | ciation. On the cloth being withdrawn, speeches eat 
Where thy sweet waters marmur, to destroy jab, lately pub preg: by the gy een mney deli d by delegat: d members of the Sid 
The death-like silence, and dim solitude! and noticed with praise in the Literary Gazette. | Wet? Ce — . Dy delega’ gehen her genteel Sm 
And they seem mad with happiness and joy, Having been communicated piecemeal to his | Vatious np ap willie ‘i t oJ he fousle 
be they any ee the light ao. st friends in England, these memoranda were, with- = — oa 15 ap aA gg ‘kingdom Voi 
p y p : Se : ion 0 ¢ ass 100. : 
Thy wavelets, sparkling in the sun’s bright ray, qubenen We pesmenel consent, tonmesitted.te the | 22" silo, the Ldige delegate ands congas Wa 
Greeting the heavens with music sweet and low! columns of the Times, and contain a graphic and p Prem ar keblo add ‘hich was fe a 
Be suddenly a fearful change we see! : most animated account of the great battles fought | Ceuveree ref ae saan em aon assed of v 
PR oos, He vale oo weeds are toss’d with the Sikhs. From many interesting passages ceived with load cheers. e evening Pp respedt 
Thy dashing waters, and ere are lost. of his own Journal, it was too evident that Mr. |!" > es ing manner in every —* 
Courage ! thy dark imprisonment is o’er, Sandford’s health was much broken; and the | ~?7¥SSé 6 erata. - 
And thon are rolling on more ies before ! Edinburgh Courant observes, it would be diffi-| Locomotive Power, — German papers s'@ (1 
Any Exiza RoGeRs. | cult to point out, in any similar narrative, so many |that Mr. Gunther, the head of the locomativ 
* The immediate and great popularity of the song“ When | Passages of descriptive beauty, evidently sketched | factory at Neustadt, near Vienna, has solved . 
the Purse is Full,” published in a former Gazette, and | from nature—so many outbursts of a generous and | problem relative to the ascent of trains on ™ Ja 
Since set to appropriage music, seems to have prompted our | heroic temperament—so many tender and touch- | clined planes; and built an engine which W! 
Valued poet and friend to a rival composition in a similar | - . : A di i incli f forty to fifty de 
Vein. It is almost too bad to say that we think he has beat |i9& episodes—so many traits of the soldier, | draw, with ease, up an incline of forty 
imself in this delightful lyric.—Ed, L. G. blended with feelings and sentiments so Christian, | grees, a train of the weight of 50,000 cwt. 
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An Archeological Discovery of some interest has 
been made near the village of Ormoy (Oise), in 
blowing up some rocks on the land. Behind the 
largest was found the entrance to a vault, in the 
centre of which were two skeletons in complete 
bronze armour, with conical helmet, round buck- 
lers, and a belt of plates encrusted with silver, 
bronze quivers and lances; six vases of thick 
black earth, painted white and light blue, in one 
a leaf of fine gold inscribed with (apparently) 
Celtiberian characters, and in others five beetles 
in stone and blue earthenware. The walls bore 
traces of painted combats, and a banquet, and 
on the roof the disk of the sun with large 
wings. 


The Society of the Literati of Paris held, on the 
30th ultimo, a general meeting in order to appoint 
their committee for the year 1850, With the ex- 
ception of two members, the former committee 
were elected. ‘The following is the list of the 
names of the twenty-four members drawn: MM. 
Victor Hugo, de Salvandy, Baron Taylor, Achille 
Jubinal, Viennet, Camille Doucet, Alphonse de 
Calonne, Francis Wey, M. Aycard, Molé Gentil- 
homme, Altaroche, Eug. de Mirecourt, the 
Marquis de Foudras, Henri Celliez,de Varennes, 
Aug. Vitu, Léo Lesp.s, Henry Murger, Emm. 
Gonzalés, Ernouf and Félix Deri¢ége.—Brussels 
Herald. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Blackwood’s Magazine.—A reprint of our contemporary 
is, we believe, unique; and, indeed, we are not aware of 
such an event in the course of any Monthly serial. It may, 
therefore, be considered a proof of the great interest ex- 
cited by the Protectionist Article in the last number, that 
a farther edition has been called for. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 

Adamson’s (Rev. J. L.) Abraham the Father of the Faithful, 
12mo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 
tunt’s Scriptural Coincidences, 8vo, cloth, 9s. 

Bridge’s Proverbs, 2 vols.,,3rd edition, 12mo, cloth, 12s. 

Burette’s (Madame) Christmas Eve, square, cloth, 3s, 

Burke’s Landed Gentry, 2 vols., royal 8vo, cloth, 22. 2s, 

Cabinet Lawyer, 15th edition, 12mo, cloth, 10s, 6d. 

Con Cregan, 2 vols., post 8vo, cloth, 15s. 

Davey’s (J. G.) Coutributions to Mental Pathology, post Svo, 
cloth, 6s, 

Day’s (Julia) Poems, 2nd series, square cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Dixon’s Life of Howard, 2nd edition, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 

Dod’s Parge for 1850, Lzmo, cloth, lus. 6d. 

Evans’s (Rev. R. W.) Parochial Sketches, in Verse, 12mo, 
cloth, 6s, 

Greek and English Vocabulary, 18mo, roan, 6s. 6d. 

Goyot’s (A.) The Earth and Moon, post 8vo, cloth, 7s, Gd. 

pe (A.) Operations for Strangulated Hernia, 8vo, 
cloth, 4s, 

Harwood’s (J.) Poems, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 

Hints tor Earnest Students, compiled by Mrs, Fison, 12mo, 
cloth, 7s. 

Krummacher’s Elisha, with Essay by Bickersteth, 12mo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Land we Live in, vol. 3, imperial 8vo, cloth, 14s, 

Lushington’s Sea Spirit, and other Poems, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Michell’s (R.) Bampton Lectures, 1849, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Milman’s (Rev. H.) Life of Tasso, 2 vols., post 8vo, 21s. 

National Cyclopedia, vol. 9, 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Newton's (B. W.) Prospects of Ten Kingdoms, 12mo, cloth, 


s. 
Paget’s Hungary, 2 vols., 8vo, 24s. 
Pictures from French History, square cloth, 2s. 6d. 
—— Cohen, the Usurer’s Daughter, by Mrs. Kemp, 12me, 
h, 5s. 
Ramsden (Robert) on Missions, 12mo, cloth, 5s, 
Sidney’s Emigrant’s Journal, 2ud series, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Small Books on Great Subjects, No. 17, 12mo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 
South 8 Surgery, 2nd edition, 18mo, cloth 3s. 
Sullivan’s (R.) Literary Class Books, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 
Voice from the Danube, post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
illement’s Ornithology, 12mo, cloth, vs. 
Worsley’s Province ot intellect, Book 5, Svo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Yonge’s (C. D.} Gradus ad Parnassum, for usz of Eton and 
Westminster, 12mo, roan, 93. 





DENTS’ TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 
[This table shows the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.] 


1850 hem s. 1850 hm s 
Jan. 19. . . 1211 82] Jan. 23 . . . 12 12 10°2 
~ +e 1 211 24. o— 12 250 
* © om 11 383 25 6. 12 389 

2, eemll 203 | 7 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Easton, Jan. 3, 1859. 
Sir,—Being the supposed possessor of Hannibal Caracci’s 
Christ’s Agony in the Garden, any gentleman holding an 
engraving from that paiating, (which Evelyn says was taken 
by Lucas Vosterman) will confer a great favour by commu- 
nicating the particulars of the disposition of its figures, to 
sir, yours very traly, James CLARKE. 
Height, 3 feet 8 inches; width, 2 feet 9 inches. 
An invitation to the Whittington Club Annual Soiree 
reached our office too late. 


M. Y. D.—Received, and will be looked to. 

We are induced again to defer what we had intended to 
state in regard to Publishers’ Trade Sales, as the crroneous 
account of these transactions which had gone forth to the 
public has been pretty fairly and generally corrected in 
other quarters, If we return to the subject, it will be to 
cast an historical retrospect upon the custom; certainly not 
confined to any two or three houses, but practised by some, 
now extinct and out of the list, as well as by eminent 
existing firms, such as Rivingtons, Bohn, Tegg, Cadell, 
Seeley, C. Knight, and others, whose sales usually amount 
to very large suns, - 

London Institution:-—Abstract of Mr. Grove’s lecture de- 
ferred, toinclude any additional remarks on the same sub- 
jects communicated by him last evening to the Royal In- 
stitution, in consequence of the illness of the Dean of West- 
minster, who had been announced for the first Friday eve- 
ning meeting: 








ADVERTISEMENTS, 
KING'S COLLEGE, London.— Geology. — 


Professor AN D will COMMENCE his COURSE on Tues 
day, February 26, 1850, at 9 o'clock a.m., which will be continued 
every succeeding Thursday, Saturday, and Tuesday, at the same 
hour. 

Further particulars as to fees, &c., may be obtained at the Sec- 
retary’s office. R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 
Jan. 11, nom 








KING'S COLLEGE, London.—The School.— 

The next TERM will COMMENCE on Tuesday, January 22, 
1850, when new pupils will be admitted. 

All pupils are required tu attend chapel on this day. 

Two Scholarships of 30/. each, for three years; two of 201., one 
of 101., one of 8l., one of 71., and one of 61, each for two years, will 
be filled up at Easter next. 

Full informacion upon every subject may be obtained at the Se- 
cretary’s office.—Dec. 21, 1849, R, W. JELF, D.D., Principal.) 





KIN GS COLLEGE, London. ~ Theological 
Department. This DEPARTMENT will RE OPEN on Friday, 
January 25, 1850. Candidates for admission, not being Associates 
of King’s Colle ge, or Graduates of Oxford, Cambridge, and Durham, 
must present themselves for examination at haif-past 10 o'clock on 
Wednesday, January 23. 

Printed forms of application (which should be sent in a week 
previously to the exam:nution) aud the prospectus, containing ali 
information as to course of study and expense, maybe obtained at 
the Secretary’s office. R. W. JELF, D.D., Pyincipal. 

Dec, 21, 1549. 





KING'S COLLEGE, London.—Department of 
General Literature and Science.—The COURSES of LEC- 
TURES in this department, including divinity, mathematics 
classics, English literature, as well as the Hebrew, oriental, and 
modern languages, will REOPEN on Wednesday, January 23, ou 
which day ail studeats are requested to attend chapel, 

New studeats must enter on Tuesday, January 22. 

Two scbolarships of 30l, each, for three years, and two of 201. 
each for two years, will be filled up at Easter next. 

Full informstion upon every subject may be ohtained at the Sec- 
retary’s office. At. W. JELP, D.D., Principal. 

December 21, 1849. 





KGS COLLEGE, London.—Department of 
the Applied Sciences. —the CLASSES in this Department, 
including Divinity, Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Surveying, 
Architecture, Minufacturing Art, and Machine:y, Geometrical 
Drawing, Chymistry, Minerstogy, aud the Engineering Workshop, 
will RE-OPEN on Wednesday, January 22, on which day all 
students are required to aitend chapel. 

New students must enteron Tuesday, January 22. 

One scholarship of 30/., and one of 201, each, tenable for two 
years, will be filled up at Easter next. 

Full information upon every subject may be obtained at the 
Secretary's office. hk. W. JELF, D_D., Priacipal. 

Dec. 21, 1849. 





KINGS COLLEGE, London.—Military De- 
partment —The CLASSES in this department, including 
Divinity, Latin, Ancient ant Modern History and Geography, 
Mathematics and Arithmetic, English Composition, French and 
German Fortification, Military Tactics, Fencing, and Military 
Drawing, will RE OPEN on Wednesday, January 23, on which day 
all students are required to attend chapel. 

New students must enter on Tuesday, January 22, and must be 
above the age of 15. 

The Oriental languages may be learnt by those intended for the 
service of the Hon. East India Compauy. ; 

Full information upon every subject may be obtained at the Sec- 


tary’s office. 
vee. 21, 164 R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 





Dec. 21, 1849. 





OR SALE.—THE LITERARY GAZETTE, 
Vol I. to XX, Half-bound and in good cond ition. Price 
4l. Apply tofl. T., 47, Maytield-street, Dalston, London . 





Tic DOLOUREUX AND NERVOUS 

PAINS.—A ‘Treatise, containing cases, shewing an easy, 
safe, and radical cure for these dreadful affections in all 
their torms, by DR. JAMES BARRY, 58, Sutfolk-street, Pall- 
Mall; author of the ‘Treatise “1s Consumption Curable ?”’ 
Price One Shilling. Sold by Strange, 21, Paternoster-row, ‘and 
all Booksellers. 





PALLADIUM LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOLIETY.—Established 1824. 
DIRECTORS, 
Captain C. John Posanquet, R.N. | William A. Guy, M.D. . 
Robert Cheere, Esq. Henry Harvey, Esq., F.R.S, 
Patiick Colquhoun, Esq. LL. D, James Murray, Esq. 
Charles Elliott, Esq., F.R.S. Phillip Ruse, Esq. 
Joseph Esdaile, Esq. | Samuel Skinner, Esq. 
Physician—Seth Thompson, M.D. 

New Rates of Premium.—The Directors of this Society, with the 
view of meeting the wishes of the large class of persons who prefer 
the present Advantages of Reduced Premiums toa prospective bo- 
nus in the shape of an addition to their Policies, have constructed 
a new Scale, based on the safest and most approved data—viz., 
the Experience Tables recentiy piled by a C of Ac. 
tuaries, from the records of seventeen of the leading London Offices, 

The Society now offers the following advantages :— 

The lowest Scale of Premiums which can be safely adopted, 


EXAMPLE TO ASSURE 1001, 





| Age. | For One Year. | For Seven Years. For Whole Life. 








\ —— 
# s. d. | & @ & # s. da, 
| 20 oil | Om 9 1 13 1 
| 30 018 5 | 019 6 2 210 
| 40 12s i] 1 4 10 2 18 7 





Other ages at proportionate rates, 

Undoubted security, guaranteed by a large capital, an infuential 
proprietary, the long standing of the office, and the satisfactory 
results of its business, 

Facility in the settlement of claims. 

Liberty to travel in anv part of burope, without extra premium, 

Loans equivalent to the value of the policies. 

To those who desire to secure the advantages of a prospective 
bonus, by a small additional outlay, the deed of settlement ass gns 
Four-fifths of the Profits. 

Bonuses may be ited for eq lent reductions of premium 
at the option of the assured, by which arrangement the amount 
originally assured may be kept up at a continually decreasing cost. 

Insurances effected on joint as well as on single lives, for short 
terms or otherwise, and to meet any specified contingency. 

Premiums may be paid in one sum, or in any other equitable 
manner, to meet the convenience of the public. 

The age of the life assured is admitted on the policy at the time 
of effecting the assurance, or at any other time, on production of 
salisfactory proof. 

Every ioformation and assistance will be given to assurers, either 
at the offices, No. 7, Waterloo Place London; or by the Society's 
agents, established in all principal towns. 

- LODGE, Secretary and Actuary. 








ONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
ESTABLISHED BY ROYAL CHARTER IN THE REIGN 
OF KING GEORGE THE FIRST, FOR LIFE, FIRE, AND 
MARINE INSURANCES, 
Offices—7, Royal Exchange, Cornhill, and 10, Regent street. 
The expenses of managing the Life Department are defrayed by 
the Corporation, and not taken from the Premiem Fund. 
Profits are added as a Bonvs to Policies, or paid in Cash, or ap- 
plied in abatement of the Annual Premiums. 
The Assured are exempt from all liability of Partnership. 
A Low Fixed Rate vithout participation in Profits. 
Parties proceeding out of tLe limits of Europe are liberally 
treated. 
FIRE INSURANCE on every description of property at moderate 
rates, and MARINE INSURANCL at the current premiums. 
Prospectuses free on personal or written application. 
JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 





ITY OF LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 
' SOCIETY, for Accuniul. tive and General Assurance 2, Royal 

Exchange Buildings, and 5, Waterloo Place, Pa!l Mall, London. 

ACTUARY, 
G. J. Parrance, Esq. 
MANAGER OF THE WEST END BRANCH. 
James Bryde ., Esq., 5, Waterloo Place. 
All further information may be obtained of 

EDWARD FREDERICK LEEKS, 

Secretarys 





ASYLUM DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN LIFE OFFICE. 
No. 72, Cornhill, Established in 1828, for 
INVALID AND HEALTHY, LIVES, AND OFFICERS 
AND OTHERS. 

Chairman.—Lieut. Gen. Sir James Law Lushington, G.C.B. 
Deputy Chairman.—Charles Willian Hallett, Esq. 


* ADVANT\GES OFFERED BY THE ASYLUM. 
Low Premivxs for every year of life. 

ASCENDING SCALES, ing at ve duced rates. 
ALTERNATIVE. One-third of premium lent at 4 per cent. 
INVALIDS insured at rates adapted to t 

NavAL AND MiiTary Orricexs: fixed rates for all 


countrics. 
GEO, FARRER, Esq., RestpEnt DixEcToR, 
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To VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT: 

and to ARTISTS.—Messrs. J. and R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreiga 
Agenis, and Agents to the Royal Academy, No. 7, Old Jewry, beg 
to remind the Nobility, Gentry, and Artists, that they continue to 
receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, &e., from 
all parts of the Continent, for clearing throughthe Custom Houses, 
&e., and that they undertake the Shipment of Effects to all parts of 
the world. e 





HEN DRIE’S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 
Has realized im practice all the promised beneficial effects on 
€xcoriations and eruptive affections of the cuticle. “ The COS- 
METIC PETROLINE SOAP," for the habitual use of the toilet, is 
found to have an agreeable demul inf vn the hands, and 
On the most delicate skin; or in the nursery, for infants. The 
“ PETROLINE SHAVING SOAP” is peculiary bland and balsamic, 
allaying the irritation felt in the 1 t of th di 








m ploy ordinary 
alkaline composition. 
A more detergent antiseptic, with additional petroleum, ramed 
“ DISPENSARY SOAP," is prepared tor inveterate cuticular affec- 
tions of long standing; and, fiom experience in several public 
schools, \where it has been employed in washing children’s heads, 
it has proved an efficient specific for, and a complete protection 
against, the troubl plaint known as ring . 
¢ Dispeosary Soap, being at a moderate priee, isavailablefor 
all classes, and is with great success in purifying linen after 
infectious diseases; indeed, the use of it may, in many eases of 
typhus and other contagi be idered a beneficial anti 


antidote, 
H. HENDRIE, 
PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 
12 and 13, Tichborne Street, Regent's Quadrant. 











ED. J. DENT, by distinct appointments, Watch 

and Clock Maker to the Queen, H. R. H. Prince Albert, and 
H. I. M. the Emperor of Russia, having greatly increased his stock 
of WATCHES and CLOCKS, to meet the purchases made at this 
season of the year, most respectfully requests from the public an 
inspection of his various assortments, Ladies’ gold watches, with 
gold dials, and jewelled in four holes, 8 gs. each; gentlemen's ditto, 
enamel dials, 10 gs.; youth's silver watches, 4 gs.; substantial and 
—— rine silver lever watches, jewelled in four holes, 6 gs.— 
E. J. DENT, 82, Strand ; 33, Cockspur Street; and 34, Royal 
Exchange (Clock Tower Area). 


JOHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTH- 

ENWARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in OXFORD STREET 
only.—The premises are the most extensive in London, and contain 
an ample assortment of every description of goods of the first ma- 
nufacturers. A great variety of Dinner Services at four guineas 
each, cash,—250, Oxiord Street, near Hyde Park. 














THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CLXXL, 
is Published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 
1, Natural History of Man. 
2. Clergy Relief Bill. 
3. Agriculture—Draining. 
4. Memoirs of Lord Cloncurry and Mr. John O'Connell. 
5. Free Trade. 
6, Venice. 
7. Lord Clarendon and the Orange Institution. 
John Murray, Albermarle Street. 
Seventh Edition, price 3s, 6d., or, with 30 Maps on steel, 5s. 6d. 


In a Few Days.—Price Half-a-crown. 





CASHMERE, AND GHOOLAB 


W. FREELING JERDAN, No. 300, STRAND. 


SINGH. 





New Work by the Author of “‘Typee,” “OQmoo,” &c. 





W HIT &E 


Immediately, in Two Vols, crown 8yo., 


JACKE 


OR, THE WORLD IN A MAN-OF-WAR. 
By HERNAN MELVILLE, 


7 : 


Author of ‘‘ Typee,” ‘‘Omoo,” and “ Redburn.” 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 





CHEAP RE-ISSUE OF 


MR. AINSWORTH’S WORKS. 





C R I C 


This day is Published, 


H T O N. 


Complete in One Volume, price 1s. boards, or 1s. 6d. cloth. 


Now Ready, 


ROO K W O O D. 


Complete, price 1s. boards, or ls, 6d. cloth, 
Also, 


WINODS OR 


Complete Is. boards, or Is. 6d. cloth. 
LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 185, STRAND. 


CAS TL E 


Sold by all Booksellers, Newsmen, and at all Railway Stations. 





BLA CKWOODS MAGAZINE. 
The SECOND EDITION of the Number for JANUARY 
is now ready, and may be had of all Booksellers. 


William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





NEW WORK BY EBENEZER ELLIOTT. 
PUBLISHED this Dey, in Feap 8vo., price 5s., 


Vol. |. of 
MORE bis “7 AND PROSE, 


y_ the 
CORN-LAW RHYMER. 
Charles Fox, 69, Paternoster-row. 





LORD ORMONDE'S NEW WORK. 
This day is published, with Woodcuts, a Map of Sicily, with Sixteen 
INustrations, lo, of the most remarkable Views in 
Antiquarian Remains.—One vol. royal 8vo, rich cloth, price One 


Guinea, 
N AUTUMN in SICILY. Being an Account 
of the principal remains of Antiquity existing in that IsInnd, 
with short Sketches of its Ancient ani odern History. By the 
MARQUIS of ORMONDE. 


Dublin : Hodges and Smith, Publishers, Grafton Street. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 
‘ ByJAMES CORNWELL, Ph.D. 
. ~. best of our school geographies, adapted alike to cul- 





tivate the intellectual powers, and to store them with valuable 
wiedge. 
Also, by the same, price 2s. 6d."plain; 4s. coloured, 
A SCHOOL ATLAS, consisting of 30 beauti- 
fully executed Maps on Steel. 
London: Simpkin and Co., Hamilton and Co. 


Edinburgh: W. P. Kennedy. 





Preparing for immediate publication, in 3 vols. post Svo. 
E VADNE; or. an Empire in its Fall. 
By CHARLES ROWCROPFT, Author of “ Tales of the Colo- 
nies; or, The Adventures of an Emigrant,” “ Fanny, the Little 
Miiliner; or, The Rich and the Poor,” &c. &c. 
H, W. Boone, Publisher, 29, New Bond Street, London. 


. FRENCH. 
MONS. LE PAGE'S FRENCH EDUCA- 
TIONAL and CONVERSATIONAL WORKS, de- 

signed to obviate the necessity of going to France (at the risk 
of morals) to acquire the Parisian accent. 2 

LE PAGE’S FRENCH MASTER for BEGINNERS, 
Cloth, 3s. New and Improved Edition. “a 

LE PAGE’s L’ECHO DE PARIS. 15th Edition. Cloth, 4s. 

LE PAGE’S GIFT OF CONVERSATION. Cloth, 3s. 

LE PAGE’S FRENCH GRAMMAR, Cloth, 3s, 

LE PAGE’S READY GUIDE TO FRENCH COMPOSI- 
TION, Cloth, 4s. 
LE PAGE’S FRENCH PROMPTER. Cloth, 5s. 
LE GE’S ~P!TIT MUSEE DE LITERATURE 
FRANCAISE: | Cloth, 5s. 6d. i 

Mons. Le Page’s method of teaching the French Language 
is in accordance with nature. A child acquires its native 
language intuitively, and is not at first perplexed with the 
niceties of Grammar ; so in following the system of M. Le 
Page, it gradually becomes acquainted with the usual mode 
of expression in ordinary conversation, and then, when the 
idiom is virtually mastered, comes last of all the Grammar. 

ffingham Wilson, Publisher, 11, Royal Exchange ; 
and Messrs. Longman, 


EASIEST AND QUICKEST METHOD OF ACQUIRING | 
| ME 


This day, with 7 Engravings, price 10s. 6d., 
MOIR OF DAVID SCOTT, RSA, 
containing his Journal in Italy, Notes on Art, and 
other Papers. By WILLIAM B. SCOT. 

. and Charles Black, Edinburgh; Longman and Co, 
udon. 





ADVENTURES OF A MEDICAL STUDENT. 
Third Edition, post 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d., 
DVENTURES OF A MEDICAL 
STUDENT. Fy ROBERT DOUGLAS, Surgeon, 
Royal Navy. With a Memoir of the Life of the Author. 
“There are few who read one of these stories that will not 
go on through the whole; and we can promise those 
take up this volume much pleasant reading, with passages of 
great power, and scenes of thrilling interest'"—Daily News. 
“These tales frequently exhibit force and power. The 
author is fond of the marvellous and terrible, and sometimes 
deals with his materials with novel eftect.”—Atheneum. E 
“We cannot imagine more delightful reading than this 
vulume.”— Weekly Chronicle. 
London: Wiltiam ‘egg and_Co., 85, Queen-street, 
7 Doors from Cheapside. 





NEW WORK BY THE REV. R. W. EVANS. 
In Small Octavo, price 6s. (with Illustrative Wood-cuts). 


PAROCHIAL SKETCHES. In Verse. 
By the Rev. ROBERT WILSON EVANS, B.D. 
Vicar of Heversham, 
Author of “ The Rectory of Valehead,” and “ The Bishopric 
of Souls.”’ 
Rivyinetons, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and Water'oo Place ; 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1. THE BISHOPRIC OF SOULS. 
Third Edition. 6s. 


2. THE MINISTRY of the BODY. 7s. 6d. 





SKETCHES OF CANTABS.—SECOND EDITION. 
THE SECOND EDITION OF SKETCHES OF 
CANTABS, with Two Illustrations, engraved on Steel by 
HABLOT K. BROWNE (Phiz), will be published on the 25th jas. 
London : Earle, 67, Castle-street, Berners-street,and may 
of all Booksellers. 





A New and Cheaper Edition, uniform with Knight's Welly 
Volume. With meu additional Ilints. Price 3s 
PIOUSEHOLD SURGERY ; or, Hrxts ox 

Emercencies. By JOHN F. SOUTH, Surgeon @ 
St. Thomas’s Hospital. : 
“Tt is everybody's book; and above all, travellers, emigrants 
and residents in remote country places, should not fail to pro 
vide themselves with it.”—Morning Chronicle. 
C. COX, 12, KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND. 














19, 1850, 
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